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If the all-ruling Power please We'll recompense an age of these 
We live to see another May Foul days in one fine fishing day. Charles Cotton. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS Shoppers’ Opportunity | 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D, PER WORD prepaid 
(if Bor Number used 9d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, * COUNTRY 
LIFE,” Gaongee Street, Strand, London. 





Fe RS that have not been coetuced in traps. 
Ask for List from Major VAN DER BYI, 
lowcester. 





Wappenham, 


AVE money on Coal, Furnace Coke and 
Anthracite. Buy direct at Summer 
prices trom the Colliery. Small trucks sent 
anywhere; smaller quantities by road to 
many districts. Coal from 24s. 6d. pit. 
Write for particulars(free), BUCKLE COLLIERY 
Co., 84, Hales, Cheltenham. 


facilities. 
ds. vearly. 


ONOMARKS.—Special war 
Permanent postal: 7" ress, 
Write BM Monol7, W.C. 
OR LAKE, River and Stream Dredging, 
Land Clearing, Mole Draining, Levelling. 
—Apply, JOHN TURNEY & Co., Contractors, 
Weston, Bicester, Oxon. ("Phone : Middleton 
Stoney 32.) 
HE COLONIES DO NOT FEAR 
U-BOATS.—Since the outbreak ot 
war, they have had even more ** PACITA”™ 
than betore * PACITA™” is the excellent 
preventive of, and cure tor feverish colds, 
want of condition inmost animals.— Avents, 
BARCLAY, 95, Farringdon Street. E.¢ 36, 
6.6, 15/-. Post free 3.11, 7-,15 9. 
BREEDERS tind * PACITA” 
EXCELLENT FOR ANIMALS OFF 
THEIR FEED AND FOR SOWS OFF 
COLOUR AFTER RE ey A LITTER. 
PIGS, they tind, EAT PACITA™ with 
AVIDITY 


1G 


USE COAL WISELY 
NSTALL HALES CONVECTOR,. Saves 
coal; more eflicient ; fits existing fire- 
place.—Call write > WELBECK STREET FIRE- 
PLACE GALLERIES, 38, Welbeck Street, 
London, W.1. (Also Fireplaces for wood and 
peat.) 


OR SALE.—Five Remarque Proof, 
Coloured Prints of Devon and Somerset 


by Lionel Edwards.—Write “ A.649." 
TWEEDS 
war THRIFT IN TWEEDS.—The wise 
choose tweeds in war time—tor the 


long wear Which wears well, Frazer's tamous 
Scottish Tweeds offer also the satistaction 
of good taste in clothes. The new Autumn 
range, in attractive designs and colourings, 
offers a full choice trom Cheviot, Scottish 
and Sporis Fleeces, Shetney and Home 
Spuns of magnificent quality.—Patterns on 
request to Dept. C., FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD... 
Scottish Tweed Warehouse, Perth. 


BOOK CLUB 


GARDENERS are enthu- 


10,000 


siastic Members of the Garden 
Book Club. — Particulars: 121, Charing 
Cross Koad, London, W.C.2. (Gerr. 5660.) 
. 
REMOVALS 
Packing and = Shipping.- 


RE IMOVALS, 
lift 


Large van Cases specially 
constructed, — JOSEPH C. MOUNT & Co., 
Stevenage Road, S.W.6 Fulham 2311 


(6 lines). 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 


BROOKLANDS MOTORS have been 

instructed to purchase cars of quality. 
—-103, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Maylair 8351. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


FARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—selec- 

tions superb copies sent on approval 
to serious collectors. Terms one third of cata- 
logue price. ; Alsosome Mintand superb used 


moderns, k.,”’ 6, Westhill Road, London, 
s.W.18. 
UCTLON will net you the best prices 


when SELLING, and provide the most 
favourable market for BUYING. Sales held 
regularly.—ROBSON LOWE, 96, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Regent 2381. 


SPECIALISED STAMP SERVICE fo: 
particular people.—Let us handle your 


“Wants Lists” for British Colonials. 
REGENT STAMP Co., 96, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. Regent 2381. 
PAYING GUESTS 
FARMHOUSE Accommodation Wanted 
in accessible country between Didcot 


and Swindon. Double bed-sitting room or 
bedroom and sitting room with service.— 
* 4.650.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS — 











TYPEWRITERS, ADDING MACHINES 
AND OFFICE FURNITURE 


Taylor’s Typewriter Co., Ltd. 
HAVE A STOCK OF 
Typewriters, Adding Machines and 
Office Furniture away from the 
bombed area at 
“ BYEWAYS,” KNOWL HILL, 
Near MAIDENHEAD, BERKS 











HAVE YOU COCKROACHES? 


THEN BUY “BLATTIS” UNION 
COCKROACH PASTE. 
Successfully used world over. Extermination 
guaranteed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, 
Timothy Whites & Taylors, Ltd. Sole 


Makers, 
HOWARTHS 

473, CROOKESMOOR, SHEFFIELD, 10 
Tins 1/9, 2/10, 5/- 














SEEDS 





SEED WHEAT 


SPECIAL STOCKS. RECLEANED. 

GRADED. TESTED. POWDER DRESSED. 
SQUARE HEAD YEOMAN 

MASTER CHEVALIER 

RED STANDARD WILHELMINA 
LITTLE Joss DESPREZ 80 
WHITE VICTOR LEIGHTONS' 21 
JULIANA and all other popu 
WILMA lar varieties. 


Specially grown for us on contract, these Wheats 
represent the finest quality and value obtainable. 
PRICE 91s. per 504 Ib. 
cash with order, free on rail Kings Sutton. sacks 

each refunded on return, also Unique, Resis- 
Grey Winter Oats ready for 
delivery now 


TWYFORD MILL LIMITED 
BANBURY, OXON, 
alists in seed corn recleaned by the most 
modern machinery in the country. 
N.B. Please state on what type of soil you will 
he planting so that we may send best possible 
change of seed 
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to Stay | 
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NORTHAM-WESTWARD HO! District, DEVON 


CLEVELANDS HOTEL 


NORTHAM 
A GELORGIAN MANSION standing in own Park 
of 11 Acres. Beautiful reception rooms. Spacious 
bedrooms, all fitted with Vi-Spring beds, gas fires, 
1. & c. basins. Situated one mile from Westward 
Ho! Golf Links. Tennis, Riding, ete. 


TERMS from 3!4 GNS. WEEKLY 








MANCHESTER 
BOWDON HYDRO 


(CHESHIRE). 
OLD ESTABLISHED 
ALL MODERN AMENITIES 


R.A.C., A.A. Altrincham {=e 

















YE OLDE FELBRIDGE 


EAST GRINSTEAD 
CHARMING OLD-WORLD SUSSEX 
OTEL. 

Famous for comfort, English fare, log 
fires; h. & c. all bedrooms, private baths. 
Inclusive rates from 18/6 day. Fully 
licensed. Brochure. East Grinstead 223. 





GREAT FOSTERS, EGHAM 





England's Leading 
Country Hotel and Restaurant 
Nearest Rendezvous to London 


Forget the war in peaceful 
surroundings 
Come and Dine To-night 
DINNER DANCE EVERY SATURDAY 





Terms from 25s. per day inclusive 


Tel.: Egham 444 
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N THIS MUCH 


TORQUAY. F avo RED RESORT 


LIVERMEAD HOUSE 
HOTEL 


A luxury hotel with the very modest inclusive 
Winter Rate of from 4 QNS. ‘Phone 4361-2. 
MAGNIFICENT SUN LOUNGE 
H. & C. water. Lift. Garage, ete. Licensed. 
Every modern amenity. Renowned cuisine. 
On Sea Level, overlkg. Torbay. A.R.P. Shelter. 














WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
tn Old-World St. Peter Street. 





ay my hagas | > oo A De Luxe Hotel 
acing Own Gardens. ery Quiet. t Moderate Inclusive T . 
SEED WHEAT Garage. Central Heating. : certo san ewalcemn 











FALMOUTH, CORNISH RIVIERA 
IDEAL WINTER RESIDENCE 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, well appointed Hotel facing Sea and 

South. Spacious Lounges and Sun Lounge. 

Central Heating throughout. Excellent Cuisine 

and Wine Cellars. Lift. Own Garage. 
Recreation Room. 

Open throughout the year. Air Raid Protection. 


MODERATE INCLUSIVE TERMS. 
Write for Illustrated ee TS 
Teleabons No. : R. Ss. FLELDS, 
571-672 Man: ot and Director. 

















SELSDON PARK 
HOTEL 


Sanderstead, Surrey 
"Phone: Sanderstead 2001. 
Unique for war-time residence or rest. 


Over 500ft. up on the Surrey hills, yet only 

half an hour from the heart of London. 

FREE GOLF ON — 18-HOLE 
SE. 


Full en pension terms with free service 


to station. Tennis, Billiards, Squash 
Rackets, Electric Gymnasium, Solarium, 
all free. Riding. 


REMOTE FROM OTHER BUILD'NGS in 
OWN PARK of 230 ACRES IN A 
NEUTRAL AREA. 


Adequate subterranean, gas-proof air-raid 


shelter, protected by four reinforced 
concrete floors. 
Over 150 rooms, the majority with 


private bathroom. 
lilustrated Brochure free on request. 





























ORIGINAL 


ELSOMS’ Srrains. WHEATS 
DESPREZ 80 (Jonequois). 


Best for ploughed grass. 
Heaviest cropper; short, stiff straw. 
Our New Introductions for 1940 : 


BERSE Very Heavy Cropper, Large 


Grain, Stiff Medium Length 


Straw. 
PICARDY Medium Short Straw. 


Also HOLDFAST, Cambridge stra 
aU a Naas IIL, SCANDIA, HYBRID 
Joss VIC 


LITTLE . 
W IL ELMINA. REDMAN, SQUARE: 
HEAD IL. 


ELSOMS, sEEDSMEN SINCE 1844, 
SPALDING, LINCS 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 





DIAMONDS UP 5 


AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 


£1 £10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Cail or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.! 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 





WANTED 
ARE POSTAGE STAMPS. — Collections, 
single items, early letters with and 
without stamps. Sell for CASH or by 
AUCTION,.—Rorson LOWE, 96, Regent 


W.1. 


DOG FOOD 


Street, London, Regent 2381. 


FAMOUS ECONOMY DOG 
OHN PEEL” (Regd.) 
Wholemeal Wheaten, 22s. ewt. ““OWD 
BOB” (Regd.) NUGGETS, made from 
roasted rusk, 22s. ewt. (Both small squares) : 


FOODS. 
NIBLETS, 


f.0.1,— ARGYLE MILLS, Argyle St., Liverpool. 
EDUCATIONAL 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 


South Molton Street, W.1. 


k May. 5306-8. 
Residential Branch: 


Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 








IN GREY OWL’S MEMORY 





“How can any woman wear a crapped fur, 

knowing that every hair on that skin has 

vibrated with prolonged torture?’’ These 
were Grey Owl’s words to me. 

Write for W HITE LIST of Fur Crusade and Humane 

Trapping Campaign, which names Furs you need not 

be ashamed to wear, Funds needed for more Advts, 








MAJOR C.VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, TOWCESTER 








Keep on buying 


3% Defence 


The Nation needs the help of 
every investor. Lend all you 
can and keep on lending. Help 
to wield the powertul financial 
weapon which is vitally neces- 
sary for speedy and decisive 
victory. 
£5 and multiples of £5. Income Tax 


NOT deducted at source. Bonus of 
£1 on every £100 at the end of 7 years. 

















HEREFORD 
BULLS 





Hardy, Healthy Calves 
Greatest Weight for Age 


HEREFORD BULL SALE : 


November 5th, 1940 
* 


SPRING SALES, 1941: 
Feb. 18th, March 18th, April 15th 


For Particulars apply : 
W. G. C. BRITTEN, Secretary, 
THE HEREFORD HERD BOOK 
SOCIETY, HEREFORD 











COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY? LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


VoL. LXXXVIII. No. 2282. a . Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 
Printed in Englani, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12th, 1940. Subscription Price per annum. Post Free. 
Entered cto ig erg “4 the Inland, 63s.6d. Canadian, 59s. Foreign, 65s. 








KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Gutniten eae, Londen 





BY DIRECTION OF EXECUTORS. 


BETWEEN NEWBURY AND BASINGSTOKE 


On the Outskirts of a Picturesque Berkshire Village 


Attractive FAMILY 
RESIDENCE standing 
over 400ft. above sea 
level in well-timbered 
grounds. 


Stabling and Garage 
premises. 
Entrance lodge. 
Farmery. 

Lounge hall, 3 
5 reception rooms, 
9 principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 
adequate staff accom- 
modation. 


Matured Pleasure 
Grounds, 


surrounded by undulating 


Main electricity. Parkland and enclosures 
; of Pasture d_ arable 
Abundant water supply. f Pasture and ara 









Central heating. land. 
pv: * 
ABOUT 99 ACRES (WOULD BE DIVIDED). FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (14,581.) 
SUSSEX AND SURREY BORDERS 
Horsham 5 miles. London 33 miles. Situate on rising ground about 350ft. up. 


Overlooking a wide expanse of undulating 
well-wooded country to St. Leonards Forest. 


The XVIIth Century Residence has _ been 
modernised with great — skill. Hall, 4 
reception, 12 bed and dressing, 3 bathrooms. 


Main electric light and water. Central heating. 
Telephone. Stabling, garage and outbuildings. 
Cottages. 


Sheltered Pleasure Grounds enjoying wonder- 
ful views and including tennis lawn, rose garden 
and bathing pool, park, pasture and woodland. 
ABOUT 51 ACRES. 
Hunting with two packs. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED OR POSSIBLY UNFURNISHED OR MIGHT BE SOLD. 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. and 
Messrs. KING & CHASEMORE, HORSHAM (18,465. ) 





30 MINUTES RAIL ON THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY ELECTRIC SERVICE 


370ft. above sea level, with magnificent far distant views. 








Occupying a picked se- 


Company’s electric light. 





cluded position on light 
soil, within short walk- ee mee: 


ing distance of main Main drainage. 


line station 


2 garages, 2 suites of 


and containing lounge rooms over. 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 


billiard room, 8 best bed, Charming gardens 


6 servants’, 2 bathrooms. but quite inexpensive. 





ABOUT 16 ACRES WITH 3,000FT. OF ROAD FRONTAGE 
Very low price. Ideal for a City man. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, -Hanover Square, W.1. (39,309.) 
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Telephone Nos: 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


Regent - 3377 


NICHOLAS 


(0293 (Established 1882) 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
“Nicholas, Reading.”! 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1r. 





FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET FOR MANY YEARS. 


BETWEEN READING AND NEWBURY 


HIGH GROUND. SOUTH ASPECT. EXTENSIVE VIEWS. 


ATTRACTIVE OLD-FASHIONED COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 
with 


144 ACRES 


LOUNGE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, BILLIARD ROOM, KITCHEN 
WITH “AGA” COOKER, 10 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 


DELIGHTFUL OLD GROUNDS 


2 COTTAGES 
HOME FARM WITH USEFUL BUILDINGS. 


MEADOWLAND AND A LITTLE WOODLAND. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
WITH 144 ACRES OR 58 ACRES. 


Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 





AT THE FOOT OF THE CHILTERN HILLS 
NEAR HENLEY 
Facing S.E. with lovely views over well-timbered Valley. 


CLOSE TO THE HUNTERCOMBE GOLF COURSE. 


AN ELIZABETHAN FARMHOUSE 


Tastefully restored and enlarged, having 


OLD PANELLING, OAK BEAMS, ETC. 


LOUNGE HALL. DINING ROOM. LARGE DRAWING ROOM. 


LIBRARY. STUDY. EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES 
WITH SERVANTS’ HALL. 


6 BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. 


BEAUTIFULLY LAID-OUT GROUNDS 
with 


TENNIS LAWN, DUTCH AND ITALIAN GARDENS, WALLED GARDEN 
WITH SWIMMING POOL, ORCHARD AND MEADOWLAND ; 


in all 


10 ACRES 


STAFF BUNGALOW. 


Main Electric Light and Water. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 

















Telephone: 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines.) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 





OXON 
Near ‘bus route. Station 2 miles. Gravel soil. 
A COMPLETELY 
MODERNISED 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


with interesting features. 


Close to Village. 


11 bed, 6 bath, 4 reception 


rooms, ete. 
Electric light. Central heating. 


Walled swimming-pool in 


WILTS 


Main Line Station 3 miles. Express service to London, 
A MODERNISED 
RESIDENCE 
Facing South. 
Containing : 
12 bed, 4 bath, 4 reception 
rooms, 


Main _ services. 


STABLING. GARAGE. 











FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


Owner's Agents : WINKWORTH & CO., Mayfair, London, W.1. 





20 MILES SOUTH-WEST 


of London. Excellent position looking South. Close to shops and 





FE WEST BERKS COTTAGES. 
of LOVELY PERIOD GROUNDS OF 
30 ACRES VILLAGE HOUSE 16 ACRES 


8 bed, 2 


Main services. Fitted basins. 
GARDEN OF }? ACRE. 
PRICE £4,200 
Possession in 14 days. 
WINKWORTH & Co. 





bath, 3 reception 
rooms. FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


Owner’s Agents, WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, 


London, W.1. 
50 MILES WEST 


of London. In a quiet position, 400ft. above sea level. 











electric train service. 





A MOST ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


having about 8 best bedrooms, 4 or 5 staff rooms, 4 well-fitted bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms. Main services; central heating; Fitted basins in every bedroom. Stabling. 
Garages. Cottage. Hard tennis court, productive kitchen garden, Parkland; in all 


25 ACRES. FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


Owner's Agents: WINKWORTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





Long distance views. 





A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Built to plans of the late Sir Guy Dawber. There are 2 carriage drives and the 
accommodation provides 12] bed, 2 bath, lounge hall and 3 reception rooms ; lovely 
productive grounds; stabling, garage, 2 cottages. Farmery, ete. 
FOR SALE WITH 16 ACRES 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
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| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
| saZtfitt yey __'THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, Wal cainalstTianso. 





HEREFORDSHIRE 
Fishing in River forming Southern Boundary. 


Stone-built Residence 
occupying a delight- 
ful situation on high 
ground with views 
over the Wye Valley ; 
hall, 3 reception, 
8 principal bed, 3 
bathrooms; central 
heating, electricity, 
ample water, modern 
drainage. — Stabling. 
Garage. Farmery. 
Lodge, cottage. 
Well-timbered 
gardens, terrace, 
lawn, parkland, river- 
side meadows and 
pasture orcharding. 


About 55 Acres (further 20 Acres could be rented). For Sale 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (21,958.) 


BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 
Adjoining a Common 500ft. up. Facing South. 


A Unique Modern 
Residence in a secluded 
position, and ap- 
proached by a drive. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
9 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. 
Central heating. 
Company’s electricity 
and water. 
Modern drainage. 
Garage for 2 cars. 
Attractively laid - out 
Gardens, including 
lawns, grass  tennis- 
court, fruit and vege- 
table gardens. Wood- 
land. 











For Sale with 4 Acres. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,075.) 





LONDON 40 MILES 
A most Attractive Estate in Miniature ; 570ft. up, facing south. 


Attractive brick and 
tile Residence, in 
lovely setting; hall, 
3 reception, billiard 
room, 11 bed, 3 bath- 
rooms; Co.’s_ elec- 
tricity and water, 
central heating, 
modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garage. 
Cottages. 
Well-matured 
gardens, tennis lawn, 
woodland. 


Over 26 Acres 
For Sale at a Tempt- 
ing Price. : 
Sole Agents: Messrs. CHARLES J. PARRIS. Tunbridge Wells and “Crowborough, 
or Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,089.) 


ON THE BANKS OF THE KENNET 
Adjoining Small a 2 miles M.L. Stn. 10 from Newbury 


Queen Anne House, 
built of brick, has 
been carefully res- 
tored and modern- 
ised. 3 reception, 7 
bed, 3 bathrooms. 
Co.’s electricity. Cen- 
tral heating. Modern 
drainage. Garage. 
Grounds of an Acre, 
pong disposed, 
although inexpensive 
to maintain. 


About 250ft. 
Frontage to 
River Kennet 











For Sale at a Moderate Price 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (53,241.) 














29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, dover street, 


(Central 9344) E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND agents (Regent 568!) w.! 


Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 




















HEREFORDSHIRE, SHROPSHIRE OR WORCESTERSHIRE. 
TO PURCHASE FOR INVESTMENT 
(Tenants will not be disturbed). 

SUBSTANTIAL AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 

up to 
3,000 ACRES 
Details in confidence to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, 

Dover Street, W.1. 


RICH NORTH DEVON FARM 


Lovely setting with long River Frontage 
MODERN HOUSE 
WITH 2 RECEPTION, 6/7 BEDROOMS AND 2 BATH ROOMS. 
Excellent Buildings. Cottages. Company’s Light and Power. Ample Water. 
ABOUT 285 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
SALMON FISHING AVAILABLE. 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 














NEAR MONMOUTH 
AN ORIGINAL STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Approached by a long drive with entrance lodge and enjoying panoramic views. 
3 or 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms. 
Electric light. Ample gravity water. Swimming pool. Garage. 
28 ACRES ONLY £3,500 
Or including 2 FARMS and WOODLAND. 253 ACRES £8,500. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. (Fo. 13062.) 


OXFORDSHIRE 


High up near a delightful small Town. 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
with 2 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath room. Company’s electric light and water. 
Ample Farm Buildings. 4 Cottages. 


ABOUT 400 ACRES. WITH POSSESSION 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 











KENT — ON THE NORTH DOWNS 


Within 26 miles of London by electric train service. 
AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
OVER 500 ACRES. ONLY £7,500 
Small Residence. 2 Cottages and Buildings. 
Valuable Woodland. Long Frontages. 

VACANT POSSESSION—OR ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENT. 





FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 





BUCKS AND OXON BORDERS 
EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM 
Fully stocked. For Sale as a Going Concern. 
Attractive House. Ample Buildings. 
ABOUT 150 ACRES. FREEHOLD 


Price, details and POO ae of 
Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 

















FARMS URGENTLY REQUIRED 
WITH POSSESSION or FOR INVESTMENT 


To Purchase 
SINGLY OR IN BLOCKS. 
Usual Commission Required. 
Details to FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 








AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
DEVONSHIRE 
Three adjoining Farms with Houses and Buildings. 
252 ACRES. Income £235 per annum. 
(Possession of one if required.) 
ONLY £4,800 FREEHOLD 
(Including Timber). (Fo. 12,453.) 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & Co., 26, Dover Street, London, W.1. 











« ALISBURY & DISTRICT .—ESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 








XMOOR__ DISTRICT.—Uniquely situated RESI- 
DENTIAL FARM (60 ACRES) overlooking the beautiful 
Valley of the Exe. Charming little Farm House. Rare 


opportunity at £2,200.—Particulars and photo froin HEWITT CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. 2061.) 


and Co., Land Agents, Exeter. (A.1004.) 

















OR SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORCS., etc., 
and MID WALES, apply leading Agents: ('Phone: 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). Telegrams: ‘‘ Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 








Ha 


> 
Rares 





HANTS—BERKS BORDERS 


BETWEEN ANDOVER AND NEWBURY, IN A SECLUDED POSITION AND COMMANDING WONDERFUL VIEWS, 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 114 ACRES 


THE CHARMING HOUSE DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS. 


amidst park-like surroundings, contains: 
OAK-PANELLED LOUNGE HALL, 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
9 BEDROOMS, 
DRESSING ROOM, 


3 BATHROOMS AND COMPLETE 
OFFICES. 


pasture, part of which 
per annum, 


Vain electric light. 
Central heating. 
Modern drainage. Apply HAMPTON & 


Garages Stabling. Gardener's Cottage. (H. 50,426.) 





25 acres woodland and &6 acres excellent 


To be Sold Freehold at Greatly 
Reduced Price. 


6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


is let at £57 


SONS, LTD., 


(REG, 8222.) 





300FT. UP IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF 
HAMPSHIRE WILTSHIRE 


Delightful Stone-Built and Stone-tiled MANOR 


with long drive 


In favourite residential area, on high ground, between Alresford and Alton. 


THIS FASCINATING PERIOD RESIDENCE 





“ye recently modernised. approach. 
Approached by drive io ills 
oan comprising hall, Arranged on 2 Floors. 

lounge (24ft. by 20ft.), 3 reception, 
study, dining room, 5 9 bedrooms. 
bed and dressing rooms, ‘. 


2 bathrooms and offices, 3 bathrooms, ete. 


Oak s‘aircase. Main lighting and water 
Co.'s electricity. supply. 
Modern drainage. * Aga” Cooker. 


Well water supply. 
Garage for 2 cars and Garage. Stabling. 
outbuildings. Gardens 2 COTTAGES. 
of about an Acre with 
paddock adjoining, the 


a 


Well-timbered grounds, 


whole extending to rock and flower gardens, 
about 7 ACRES. tennis lawn and rich — 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 1S ACRES ONLY £3,800 FREEHOL 


OR £3,300 EXCLUDING THE COTTAGES. 
Agents, HAMPTON &: SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S. 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S WA. (0.50,472.) CREG. 8222.) (w.50. 319.) CF 


Recommended from personal knowledge by 








EG. 8222.) 


HOUSE 


W.1. 





ON THE CHILTERN HILLS 


300-Year-Old Farmhouse Beautifully Restored 


TO BE SOLD CO!S) ELECTRIC 


AND WATE 


This delightful old flint brick and timber 
built Farmhouse, with 


OVER 3 ACRES 


of delightful gardens and paddock. 


AN ANCIENT BARN 
CONVERTED INTO 
GARAGE, 


STUDIO. 


5 BEDROOMS, 

2 BATHROOMS, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
AND EXCELLENT OFFICES. 


OLD-WORLD 


Lovely old tiled roof, open brick fireplaces, 
oak beams and exposed roof timbers have 
heen carefully preserved and provide a 


i Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
delightful interior. gto ee 


(B.48,685.) 





A VERITABLE 


FREEHOLD 5,000 GNS. 


Apply HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, 


LIGHT 
R. 


HAS BEEN 
A LARGE 


GEM 


(REG, 8222.) 





ON THE BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST HIGH POSITION IN SURREY 





Enjoying unspoiled views over the Avon Valley. Amidst pleasant surroundings close to” Station. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 40 MINUTES FROM TOWN. 
Attractive and A most attractive 
easily-run MODERN 
RESIDE NCE RESIDENCE A3-3 i 
containing: “ah beh 8 we fF 





3 reception rooms, 8 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
and usual offices. 


proportioned reception 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms and compact 


Central heating. Main Offices. 

water and electric light. Ce.’s services. 
Garage. Garden room. Modern drainage. 
Charming GARDENS GARAGE. COTTAGE. 


with productive kitchen 
garden, orchard, pad- 
docks, ete. ; in all 


Delightful grounds with 
HARD AND GRASS 
TENNIS COURTS, 








ABOUT kitchen garden = and 
small paddock ; in all 
5% ACRES about 24 ACRES. 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £3,250 
Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
(H, 50,465.) (REG, 8222.) (S. 31,555. < (REG, 8222.) 





Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 








BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON (Phone: WIM 0081). 
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—paemaal OSBORN & MERCER scaohemmeniiiaate 


Regent 4304. 
. MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES PICCADILLY, W.1. 




















ATTRACTIVE LANDED INVESTMENT. SALOP—CHESHIRE BORDERS AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT. 
SUFFOLK. re eee hae 1%, HOURS NORTH OF TOWN 
HOOD, NEAR BURY ST. EDMUNDS AND BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN  RESI- Well-let Block of Farms in first-class Dairy 

| EW MARKET. DENCE WITH CAPITAL DAIRY FARM Country, producing over p 
t ABOUT 1,200 ACRES sohi £700 PER ANNUM 
ith superior principal Reside nce, 2 excellent Farm- Long stretch of Trout Fishing Company's water. Tithe free. 
ouses. Adequate buildings. Numerous Cottages. 1 For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. 











. hal 2 HOURS FROM LONDON. 
FARM OF 600 ACRES (mainly grass). 7 ait ‘ Famous Game District. 
or Sale in HEREFORDSHIRE. Vacant possession. ine ' li) iio oF tu by ft COMPACT AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
Historical Old House mi alison ik - OF ABOUT 
with 9 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, etc. +! - :: - 2,000 ACRES 
Ample buildings. Several cottages. Numerous farms and holdings well let and 


showing excellent return. 
Privately For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. 


rtensive orchards. Trout ponds. Nominal outgoings. 
Fu'l details from OSBORN & MERCER. 











The Residence stands high on sandy soil with southerly 
aspect, and has about 10 bedrooms, usual rec eption 
rooms, etc. Modern conveniences 











FAVOURITE MIDLAND COUNTY Cottages. Stabling. IN THE FAR WEST COUNTRY 
ATTRACTIVE AGRICULTURAL Splendid range of Farmbuildings. a yn octen deen: yp dagen ions 
AND SPORTING ESTATE Attractive pleasure gardens, parklands, rich, well ESTATE OF ABOUT 
ABOUT 1,500 ACRES watered pastures ; in all about 1,200 ACRES 
ill let and fe first-rate return : 240 ACRES Excellent return from Agricultural portion. 
\PITAL SHOOT TROUT FISHING. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
FOR SALE = ‘OSBORN «& MERCER. For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. Details, Flan, ete., from OSBORN & MERCER. 


























sour srarer, = RAT PH PAY & TAYLOR os 


MID-HERTFORDSHIRE. REMOTE BUT NOT ISOLATED JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE 


30 MILES OUT. 600KT. ABOVE SEA LEVE VIET BERKSHIRE.—Lovely old “WREN” 
_— WOES. ABOVE OA LEVEE. HOUSE, in market town midway Oxford and 
Newbury. FOR SALE AT LOW PRICE. 
UNIQUE TUDOR FARMHOUSE 4 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 attics, 2 Pe yee All 
‘ Sere yy eae main services. Stabling and Garage. Walled Garden just 
Completely restored and modernised. under 1 Acre. 3 extra rooms let and producing £60 p.a. 
Secluded amidst gardens and fields of nearly Rates low. IDEAL FOR BUSINESS PREMISES or 
12 ACRES. 









































OTHERWISE. (12,640.) 
3 RECEPTION, 4 BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM ETWEEN OXFORD AND HENLEY, slope 
: saad of Chiltern Hills; fine views. MODERN HOUSE 
Main electricity. Water. Drainage. of special character, approached by avenue. 3 reception, 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main water and electricity. 
GARAGE. AIR-RAID SHELTER. Central heating. 2 Garages abling ; chauffeur’s — 
‘rigidai and gardener’s cottage. Lovely Gardens, Grass Paddocks, 
“ae over 30 Acres. (12,637.) 
GARDENS. TENNIS LAWN 
. Fine trees. me IGH CHILTERNS (convenient for Chesham).- 
Restored FARMHOUSE of great historical interest, 
ONLY £4,000 FREEHOLD with tithe and other barns and secluded grounds of 
7 ACRES. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
to include valuable furniture, fittings, complete Period interior. All main services. Garage. 
as it stands, lock, stock and barrel. Matured Gardens and paddock. (12,639.) 
WOULD LET FURNISHED FOR | or 2 YEARS THESE PROPERTIES ARE SPECIALLY RECOM- 
Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. (12,277.) MENDED by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 
’Phone: Grosvenor 2861. DD R CO 
ennes “Giese, tendon I R } SI HE, & .  77,SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 
£2,500. 5 ACRES. GREAT SACRIFICE. Inspected and very strongly recommended 
Excepticnally safe area, away from Military objectives. GUILDFORD AND DORKING 
SOMERSET (Safe area between) ; 500ft. up. 
(450ft. up on Quantocks). A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
CHARMING OLD RESIDENCE Well equipped and easy to run; main water, electricity, central heating. 
6 bed (2 fitted basins), bathroom, 4 reception. 12-14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 5 good-sized reception. 
Co.'s water, telephone, electric light ; garage, stabling. Garage. Stabling. Lodge. Flat. a 
Hard and grass tennis courts; swimming pool; very charming gardens, kitchen 
NICELY TIMBERED GROUNDS garden, glasshouses, orchard and pastureland ; 27 ACRES 
Tennis lawn, kitchen garden, orchard and paddocks. VERY REASONABLE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1.  (16,152.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,009.) 
Exceptional Property REASONABLE PRICE £4,250 GREAT SACRIFICE 
500ft. up. Outskirts Village with Station. 600ft. up. Lovely views. Rural position. 
LOVELY CHARACTER FARMHOUSE MODERN CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
3 reception, bath, 6 bedrooms. Panelled lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms, 11 bed and dressing rounis. 
i Main electricity. Garage, Stabling, Farmbuildings. Wash basins (h. and c.) in main bedrooms. Main services. Central heating. Telephone. 
; Inexpensive Gardens, excellent Grass and Arable land. GARAGE for 4. 2 COTTAGES. 
150 ACRES (would divide) MOST ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS 
Bounded for ~ mile by River Coln. Tennis lawn, rock garden, kitchen garden, orchard and paddock ; 5 ACRES. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,774.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1.  (13,847.) 









































OMG TESIDENC ES eeeee Wel cnt senting 
— ue 4 4 reception 8 bed and dressing 
eae OF THE EXE—DEVON. DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES £6.750 rooms, 3 bathrooms, excellent domestic 
LLY PICTURESQUE AND _ OLD- 7 ’ ° offices. “Aga” cooker; good cellarage ; 
4 WORLD (but thoroughly modernised) THATCHED THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 40 ACRES. central heating; main E.L. and power ; 
pag of Character eer an old Abbot’s House). Price 2/6. 2 COTTAGES — water supply ; — ee 
bed, 3 main reception, 2 bathrooms. Garage ; stabling. “ad ance”: Charming Gardens with ornamenta 
eee — ae: in < 9 “ye Old race ype SELECTED LISTS FREE. eee. Mend ont aunts — ie ofvining mill pond 
elling and doors ain electric light. Secluded and with trout. Freehold.—Apply, R. B. TAYLOR & SONS, 
cure,  £4,000.—Details and photograph from J. & H. RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., Princes Street, Yeovil. 
EW, F.S.L., 38, West Southernhay, Exeter. (Est. 1884.) EXETER. HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.I. 
EREFORDSHIRE (33 miles Malvern).— FOR LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER Business Established over 100 years. 
IMMEDIATE SALE, a beautifully-situated and very PROPERTIES WANTED 
tone yy Pig ne, EIGESTERSHIRE AND ADJOINING COUNTIES 
eS with h. and c, basins), 4 bathrooms. Electric OUSE REQUIRED FOR SUPERIOR TYPE HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO 
6,7 Rp a - ee ger ag me H —3in family. 30 miles from London. 2-3 reception, c MARKET HARBOROUGH 
land; in all 304 Acres. Boag Po “CH pee Mayr 5 bedrooms. Garage. Preferably to Rent duration. Unim- (ESTABLISHED 1809.) ? 
THERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. (Phone : 2061.) ““ peachable references. Quarterly rent in advance.—31, LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 








Bracknell Gardens. (Hampstead 4000.) 
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Telephone No. : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS Hobart PR iaq a Sq., 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). (ESTABLISHED 1778) decent. Gan, 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT WESTERN COUNTIES WANTED 
IN DEVON NEAR MARKET TOWN. 
OVER 1,000 ACRES 
in a ring fence, handy for good markets and in a good £10,000 
sporting district. WILL BE PAID FOR 
Very commodious FARMHOUSES (suitable for adaptation i 
, PARR OTEND ate 300 ACRES in the FARNHAM DISTRICT 
Full particulars from GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, OF SURREY 
25, Mc Stree } 
fount Street, W .1. OTHER PARTS WITHIN 60 MILES WEST OF TOWN 
CONSIDERED. 
Possession and a really nice HOUSE with 6 bedrooms 
and 3 sitting rooms, etc., liked. 
Suitable buildings and cottages sine qua non and, if neces- 
sary, somewhat more land would be purchased. 
Replies to W.P. (C.60), ¢ 0 GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, W.1. 











Quite fresh in the Market. 


HAMPSHIRE 


in a very secluded and quiet position in well-timbered 
country. 
FOR SALE 
\ HOUSE OF DISTINCT CHARACTER 











standing in about : . : 5 : 

20 ACRES ARCHITECT-BUILT RESIDENCE — eee 

and containing : 3 reception. Study. 5 bed and dressing. 3 baths. UP TO 1,000 ACRES 
12 bed and dressing (h. and ¢, basins), 3 bath and Main electric light and water, modern drainage of sound AGRICULTURAL LAND, either en dloe or in 
4 reception rooms, ete. Coos services, “central heating. ile individual farms. 
STABLING. GARAGE AND FLAT. DOUBLE GARAGE. 2 ACRES OF GROUND ] Tenants not disturbed if let, but possession of part for 
Low Price for Quick Sale. FOR SALE FREEHOLD purchaser’s occupation preferred. 

Owner's Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Replies to “ R. L.” (1519), eco GEORGE TROLLOPE and 








Street, W.1. Street, W.1. (c.7071.) | Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


A QUEEN ANNE GEM IN HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE 


65 MINUTES FROM WATERLOO. 










In the Parish of Odiham, 8 miles from Farnham and 
6 from Basinystoke. 


A home of true comfort, character and charm. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception, 6-7 bedrooms (fitted 
wash basins h. & c.), 2 bathrooms. 


Company's electric light, gas and water. 
Main drainage. 


LARGE AND PICTURESQUE BARN. 
GARAGE, STABLING AND HARNESS ROOM 
BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD GARDENS 


with particularly lovely Water Garden on banks 
of stream. 


eGIPN |: 1 ACRE FREEHOLD £3,200 


ADDITIONAL ACRE OF GARDEN RENTED 
Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


SOUTH-WEST WALES. NEAR CARMARTHEN 


A a 








DELIGHTFUL SITUATION WITH A -. ¥* en eS 

FINE VIEW OVER THE SEA ; 

TOWARDS PENDINE SANDS AND 

THE CONFLUENCE OF THREE 
RIVERS. 


LOUNGE HALL, 2 RECEPTION, 
BILLIARDS ROOM, 10 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS. 


GARAGE. STABLES. 


30 miles west of Swansea 


FOR SALE TENNIS COURT. 


with about 


17 ACRES ATTRACTIVE GARDENS 
WOODLAND AND 2 PADDOCKS. 


For short tenancies half the house and the 
2 fields are let and produce a rental 
of £68 a year. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 


A FINELY-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


BRICK AND TIMBER FRAMED, WITH 
TILED ROOF. 


Agents: F. L. MeRcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


HAMPSHIRE. ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF WINCHESTER 


A POSITIVE BARGAIN AT £2,750 


IMMEDIATE SALE DESIRED 


Comfortable GEORGIAN RESIDENCE with later 
addition, on high ground with interesting views 
over the City. 








4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
All main services connected, 
2 GARAGES. 
PRETTY TERRACED GARDENS 


with tennis and other lawns, rockery, flower beds 
and herbaceous borders. 


1 ACRE FREEHOLD 
ADDITIONAL ¥% ACRE RENTED 
: F. L. MerceR & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 
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Telephones : 


, MOUNT STREET, voevertl is 
* LONDON, Wa. CURTIS & HENSON Cromvanor Est (6 linen. 





DORSETSHIRE 





es a ‘ ee MODERN HOUSE of artistic charm, with ORMERLY A FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 

Smack ESTATE — ae ee A turquoise-blue shutters and doors, secluded, in a F of brick and Horsham stone-tiled roof, converted 

Residence. Lounge hall, ’ glorious position. Sitting room (40ft. by 20ft.), study, | @nd enlarged by Sir Edwin Lutyens; lounge hall, 4 reception 

bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. excellent offices, 6 bedrooms, open loggia, 3 bathrooms’ | T0oms, 6 oo bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 7 secondary 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Good water supply. Electric light. Electric light. Central heating. Excellent water supply. Co.’s electricity and water. Central heating. 
GARAGES and useful Outbuildings. GARAGE. GARAGE. STABLING AND FARMERY. 
. rs ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, arranged in terraces. = 
Several Cottages and Home Farm, let with over 350 Acres Charming Secondary House and 2 cottages. Beautiful 
at £300 p.a. The Estate extends to nearly 400 Acres, FOR SALE FREEHOLD gardens, designed by Miss Jekyll; Woodland, grassland 
including some valuable woodland. and arable; in all about 106 ACRES. 
OR MIGHT BE LET UNFURNISHED TO LET FURNISHED 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD An additional 40 Acres of Farmland would be let to a - canstaer 
? —. purchaser of the property. OR UNFURNISHED 
Or the Mansion would be Let Unfurnished. YACHTING. HUNTING. FISHING. GOLF. OR FOR SALE FREEHOLD 








CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,450.) | CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (15,373.) " CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1.  (12,899.) 























































| Tolaphone: CONSTABLE & MAUDE 
f Grosvenor 2252 
} = aa 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.|I 
j 
| CAPITAL FARM INVESTMENT ON THE BORDERS OF NORTHANTS SUSSEX FARM BARGAIN 
, IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND WARWICKSHIRE Excellent dairy holding of 
FARM OF 200 ACRES FOR SALE AS AN INVESTMENT 162 ACRES 
in a ring fence AN EXCELLENT FARM : the anion of enerre expenditure. 
STONE-BUILT FARMHOUSE within easy reach of important centre, and Farm- Picturesque old farm house with 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
with 5-8 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms. house with 8 rooms, ete. 2 series rooms, “ery center, ete. 
Modern Farm Buildings. GOOD OUTBUILDINGS. 2 CAPITAL COTTAGES. Garage. Capital Cottage. 
LET ON AN ANNUAL TENANCY. LAND COMPRISES 180 ACRES Excellent farmbuildings. Valuable road frontages. 
TO BE SOLD (MAINLY PASTURE). PRICE £4,250 
Ayents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Apply CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 
SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 
< 
A SAFE RETREAT IN W. RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
Enchanting situation close to Settle, and Giggleswick school. Facing South with delightful views, and sheltered by the Pennines. 
ONLY £1,850 FREEHOLD, WITH PROMPT POSSESSION 
A SUPER BUNGALOW Peon. f ; be a ~ 
“f Stone built, erected 30 years ago. With an attractive ‘. . 
matured garden of 1 ACRE. It is in perfect order. 
The rooms are 10ft. high, unusually spacious, and 
comprise : 
LOUNGE HALL, 2 RECEPTION, 5 BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM. 
Partial central heating. Telephone. 
Electric light. Main water. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 
; Only needs seeing to be secured immediately. ; 
Inspected and highly recommended by F. L. MERCER and Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 
ON 400 FEET UP. NORTHANTS & BEDS. BORDERS 
THE WILTS & SOMERSET BORDERS FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 6 ACRES 
In an old-world village between Bath and Bradford-on- Avon, Pleasantly situated between Bedford and Kettering; convenient for golf and fishing 
A WEST COUNTRY GEM and central for hunting with the Oakley. — * 
f “a: This 400 - years -old An extremely well- 
ge stone-built House of built and compact 
[ character has recently MODERN HOUSE 
i been modernised with a bright and 
N without destroying its cheerful interior; on 
i period charm. There 2 floors only. 3 recep- 
; are many oak beams, tion, 6 bedrooms, 
H attractive open fire- bathroom. Mainelec- 
} places, and _ other tricity, central heat- | 
_ _ features, ing, septic tank 
3 sitting rocms, 5 bed drainage. 
} and dressing rooms, . . 
‘ 2 bathrooms. GARAGE. 
' * Esse”’ stove and Tennis Court. 
water heater. ' i 
Main electric light and be — 
water. Garden, with large 
cae ae. paddock and an 
Stabling. orchard containing 
2 Range of kennels with about 200 trees 
' poe es “ Fenco ” fencing. . . Phe te 
The GARDENS, which are intersected by a stream, offer exceptional facilities for a Forming an attractive small country home which can be maintained with the 
keen gardener, the soil being very productive and the whole property well sheltered. minimum of indoor and outdoor staff. 
2 ACRES. FREEHOLD. £3,250 FREEHOLD ONLY £2,250 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 





(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 








OUTSKIRTS OF 


+ hour from London; 400ft. above sea level. 
LOVELY OLD QUEEN ANNE MANOR 
in faultless order with all 
Main services and central heating. 

8 BEDROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS. 
LOUNGE HALL. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 

Garages. 


DELIGHTFUL BUT INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. 


Cottage. 


Hard tennis court ; paddock nearly 
3 ACRES. 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
£5,000 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


OLD-WORLD HERTFORDSHIRE VILLAGE 








a @ 5 ky 


4. 


RIGINAL TUDOR °'MANOR HOUSE, rich in old oak, with electric light, central heating, parquet floors, ete. 





Garages. 


11 bedrooms, 4 reception. a 
Stabling. Numerous Cottages. Exceptionally lovely old Gardens. Ornamental water. Home Farm with MODEL BUILDINGS FOR PEDIGREE HERD. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE with 120 ACRES.—lIllustrated brochure of the Owner’s Agents, WILSON & CO., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 








RUGBY, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK | éhtrix. 
BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911.) NORTON. 





OF INTEREST TO COMMERCIAL FIRM. 





Extensive domestic offices ; 





FOR IMMEDIATE SALE WITH 
Recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 


UNDER 50 MILES LONDON 


Rural situation, 1} miles station. Excellent accommodation with well-proportioned rooms. Everything in beautiful order. 


5 SITTING ROOMS. 
15 BEDROOMS. 
7 BATHROOMS. 


Main electricity and Co.'s water. 
Central heating. 


STABLING AND GARAGES. 


3 Cottages. Secondary House. 


20 ACRES 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 


POSSESSION (FREEHOLD). 
44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 19,464.) 






up-to-date in every way. 





WILTS BORDERS 


ae <a 4 L: SF a s 
ane MW od 
440 ACRES 2 MILES OF FISHING 
One of the most attractive investment propositions in 
the market at the present time. 

The property includes a very nice old FARMHOUSE, 
with excellent buildings. There are 5 Cottages. 
Main water and electricity are available. 

The estate would, if required, be divided and sold with 

less land. 
Fulldetails onapplication to JAMES STYLES & W HITLOCK, 
44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (1.R. 14,4584.) 

















BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., 
Estate Agents, Surveyors & Auctioneers, 
HAVE 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTIES 


TO BE SOLD OR LET 


Gloucestershire and adjoining Counties. 





ALBION CHAMBERS, GLOUCESTER 


Telephone: 
2267 (2 lines). 


Telegrams: 
Brutons, Gloucester. 








SERVICE FLATS 
IN TOWN 





176, SUSSEX GARDENS 
(Corner of Talbot Square), 


HYDE PARK, W.2 


Close to Paddington Station, Bakerloo 
Underground, Metropolitan and Tube 
Stations. 


LUXURIOUS MANSION SERVICE FLATS 


from 3% Guineas, or 10/6 daily, 
including petit déjeuner. 


Meals to order. Highly recommended. 


(Telephone: Paddington 5655.) 




















AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


HE charge for Small Estate Announce- 
ments is 16/8 per inch single column, per 
insertion. Portions of one inch are charged 
as follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum) ; Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 
6/3; Half-inch (about 6 lines) 8/4, and so on. 





Box numbers, 9d. extra for half-an-inch or 
less, space thus occupied being charged as 
part of the advertisement. 


Blocks reproducing photographs of proper- 
ties can be made at: a charge of 11d. per 
square inch, with a minimum charge of 15/4. 





For further particulars applu Advertisement Department 
“Country Life,” Tower House, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2 
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woasreme — JOHN D. WOOD & CO. actrees. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


SOMERSET 


BETWEEN TAUNTON AND HONITON, 
THIS SOLIDLY BUILT HOUSE 


Stands high and commands lovely views. 





15 BEDROOMS, 2 DRESSING ROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS, BILLIARDS AND 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


GARAGES AND STABLING. 
Main Electric Light. Central Heating. 
3 COTTAGES. 
CHAIN OF 7 LAKES. 
GOLF AND HUNTING. TROUT FISHING. 


383 ACRES 


Price and full Particulars of JOHN D. Woop & Co. (71,899.) 


SOUTH DEVON 


IN AND ADJOINING THE LOVELY VALLEY OF THE DART. 


2 miles South of Totnes. Newton Abbot 10 wiles. 


VERY SUITABLE FOR EVACUATION PURPOSES 
SHARPHAM HOUSE 


with beautiful original decorations of the Adam Period. 








Magnificent situation overlooking the river. 
24 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 6 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF 
ABOUT 20 ACRES. 


PRICE £3,500 
FURTHER PARKLAND AVAILABLE. 
SMALLHOLDINGS, 20 COTTAGES AND BUILDING SITES. 
190 ACRES 


For Sale Privately by Messrs. RENDELLS, Chagford and Newton Abbot, and 
JOHN D, W 00D & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


URGENTLY WANTED TO PURCHASE 
GENTLEMAN’S FARMHOUSE OR SMALL MANOR HOUSE 


WITH 7/10 BEDRCOMS, AND 100/300 ACRES OF LAND. 








West or North-West of London, especially West side of Herts, round Chipperfield and Sarratt, or Bucks, but not 


over 30 miles from London. 
£10/15,000 will be paid for the right property if Quick Possession obtainable. 
GENUINE AND ACTIVE BUYER WAITING. 


Please send Particulars to Mr. H. B. M., c/o JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 











{ 


See MAPLE & CO.ji“stmnn 


(EUSTON 7000) (REGENT 4685) 





BUCKS FOR SALE 
MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSE, situate in 
a pretty village. Large hall with gallery, dining 
room, drawing room, sitting room, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
GARAGE, STABLING AND SMALL FLAT OVER 
with sitting room, 2 bedrooms and bathroom. 
ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS OF 1 ACRE 
Details of Agents, MAPLE & CoO., LTD., as above. 


HERTS, CHORLEY WOOD 


EXPERT VALUERS 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
PICTURES, SILVER, BOOKS, ETC., FOR 
INSURANCE, PROBATE, FAMILY 
DIVISION 














eS ag 


AUCTION SALES OF FURNITURE | & hiss om 
Sacha BEAC 





ET.—FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED. 
ONSFIELD, BUCKS T Oneigdnti MODERN HOUSE, standing well back 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD from road in nice garden with lawn, kitchen garden and 


REPORTS AND VALUATIONS ON _ | The above very delightful HOUSE and GROUNDS of es ee ee ee ee 
14 ACRES, situate in the best part of this favourite district. 6ft.), 4 bedrooms, bathroom, maids’ bed-sitting room. 
STRUCTURE It has all modern comforts, central heating, fitted lavatory Newly decorated, Oak floors. Electrie light and power. 
basing, oak floors, etc. be sais imme 
Hall, fine drawing room, dining room, 7 bed and LARGE GARAGE, ETC. 
G 





CLAIMS FOR WAR DAMAGE dressin s, 2 ba : 1S 
sing rooms, 2 bathrooms. ARAGES. 
Gardens — nase or oases. and open on to RENT £140 PER ANNUM. 
. _ a beautiful woodland in rear. FURNISHED, 5 GNS. PER WEEK. 
SCHEDULES OF FIXTURES AND FITTINGS. Recommended by SoleAgents: MAPLE & CO., 5, Grafton ? , 





MAPLE & CO., as above. Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. Agents, MAPLE & CO., as above. 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON: 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.t KO X & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F Al 








yun T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L F 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.L. : 
H. INSLEY-FOX. P.A.S.L, A.A.L LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 

R. ALEC. HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. : 

4 

i 

SUSSEX é 

7 

7 miles from Midhurst. 6 miles from Petersfield. & 

\ VERY DELIGHTFUL PROPERTY SITUATED IN PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS AND HAVING EXCEPTIONALLY FINE VIEWS FROM ALL 

THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS, i 


. . . RIE Garages. Store-rooms. 
THE RESIDENCE Potting sheds. Summer house. 
has half-timbered elevations and is soundly Company's electric lighting. 
constructed, the accommodation — ar- 


ranged so as to obtain the maximum The GARDENS and GROUNDS are a 


amount of sun. particularly charming feature of the pro- 

perty and have been most cleverly laid out 

5 bedrooms, boxroom, fitted bathroom, and are easily maintained. There are a 

entrance and dining room (having fine wide expanse of lawns, rockery (with lily 

earved oak panelling), lounge (with pond and fountain), kitchen garden, 

magnificent oak panelling), morning orchard and paddock ; the whole extending 
room, kitchen and complete domestic toan area of about 

ofttics Ss. 


6% ACRES 





For particulars and price apply to Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have inspected and can thoroughly¥#recommend the property to prospective purchasers. 


DORSET WILTSHIRE 


In a good agricultural district; 5 miles from Maiden 2 miles from Trowbridge. 3 miles from Westbury Station. 
Newton and 12 miles from Dorchester. 








In a quiet position a quarter of a mile from Main Road, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD A PART XVIiIt# CENTURY 


AN EXCELLENT MIXED FARM STONE AND BRICK COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
of about with beamed ceilings, the whole in perfect order. 





537 ACRES 6 BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 

with FARMHOUSE, containing 5 GOOD BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
SITTING ROOM, KITCHEN, Ere. 
Main water and electric lighting. Central Heating. 


SECONDARY HOUSE MILL HOUSE 


PALR OF MODERN COTTAGES, 


DOUBLE GARAGE, 


ATTRACTIVELY LAID-OUT GROUNDS 


with ornamental trees and shrubs, flower borders, lawns, orchard, small pond, walled 
kitchen garden, small paddock, the whole extending to an area of 


ABOUT 24% ACRES 


FINE RANGE OF FARMBUILDINGS 
Good Sporting. 
TITHE £4 &s. Sp. 

VACANT POSSESSION, JANUARY. 1941 PRICE £2,950 FREEHOLD 





For particulars and price, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. For details and orders to view apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


OXFORDSHIRE 


2 MILES FROM HENLEY-ON-THAMES AND ABOUT 21 MILES FROM OXFORD. 


TO BE SOLD 
this very delightful Freehold partly 
ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 


restored and modernised at very great expense in 
conformity with the period. 
4 excellent bedrooms (2 with basins, h. and c.), 
2 tiled bathrooms, 2 good rooms for maids, 
oak-panelled lounge hall, oak-panelled and 
beamed dining room, spacious panelled lounge, 
large old barn now used as a study, library, 
servants’ hall, kitchen and offices. 
HEATED GARAGE for 2 cars, store rooms, ete. 
BUNGALOW 
containing 3 bedrooms, bathroom, sitting room. 
BEAUTIFULLY LAID-OUT GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS 
comprising Dutch and Italian gardens, rock garden, 
walled garden with swimming pool, wide spreading 
lawns and vegetable garden, orchard and meadowland, 
the whole extending to an area of about 


11 ACRES 


Particulars with price and orders to view can be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournen:cuth. 











DORSET NORTH DORSET ON THE BORDERS OF THE 
Situate in beautiful country surroundings, | situate on high ground and commanding NEW FOREST 
away from all noise and traffic. ahaa ; Tepe P 
extensive views. 2 miles from a Main Line Station, convenient to 
Within a few miles of a good Market Town. several good Towns. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD In a picturesque aaa ort sto ga from an interesting A VERY ATTRACTIVE 
; DETACHED FREEHOLD HOUSE 
A RECONDITIONED An Attractive containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 sitting rooms, kitchen 
UEEN ANNE RESIDENCE " " and offices. 
Q COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
containing 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, Matis alacdvtots C aad aaeilians 
servants’ sitting room, excellent domestic offices. containing 4 bedrooms, fitted bathroom, lounge, dining SEES CORTE. OM PSRY' S Water. 
Electric lighting plant sone caeananata alacant GARAGE AND WORKSHOP. 
Main electricit d water. a 
Saher tee 6 com Pe ee ee NICELY LAID-OUT GROUNDS 
. 7 ~ r including lawn, flower and vegetable gardens, orchard and 
Walled-in kitchen garden, lawns, ete., the whole covering PICTU RESQUE GARDEN paddock, the whole extending to an area of about 
an area of about with fruit and vegetable gardens. 
5 ACRES 1 ACRE 
PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD PRICE £975 FREEHOLD PRICE £2,000 FREEHOLD (or near offer) 
For order to view apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Particulars may be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land For particulars apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
sjournemouth. Agents, Bournemouth. Bournemouth. 











FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


Phone: Ken. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 


"Grams: “ Estate 


Harrods, London.” 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 Riviera Offices. 


and Haslemere. 








CHARACTER HOUSE AND FARM. ABOUT 225 ACRES ©.3 


About 350ft. above sea level. Beautiful country. 17 miles Bishops Stortford. 


The RESIDENCE, partly Elizabethan, contains 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath. 


Calor gas. 
Central heating and modern conveniences. 
COTTAGES. HOME FARM. 


PLEASURE GROUNDS 
with lawns, productive kitchen garden, orchard. 
THERE IS ALSO A MOAT. The farmland is 
chiefly arable, WITH ABOUT 30 ACRESof pasture, 
and well watered. 


GOOD SHOOTING. 
FOR SALE AT VERY REASONABLE 
PRICE 


Inspected and recommended by HaRrops, LTpD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 807.) 











NEAR OLD-WORLD WEST SUSSEX VILLAGE c.34 
CHARMING XVilith CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Replete with every convenience, situate about 4 wiles from Arundel. 


3 RECEPTION. §S BEDROOMS (5 with h. and c¢.). 
2 BATHROOMS. 


Electric Light and main services, 
GARAGE, 
WALLED GARDEN 


tose beds, Kitchen garden: in all 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED OR 
FOR SALE ON FAVOURABLE TERMS 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road. S.W.1. 


ints ie (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 807.) 
Re 





AMID THE QUIETUDE OF THE CHILTERNS c.2 
In a glorious situation on the South side of a Ridge for which the district is famous, yet convenient to London by road or vail. 
PICTURESQUE GABLED RESIDENCE 
Commanding magnificent views of the Hills and without another house in sight. 
3 RECEPTION. 9 BEDROOMS. 2 DRESSING ROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. 
. MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 
Main Water, Electricity and Drainage. Complete Central Heating throughout, 
GARAGE for 3 cars. Loose Box and Man's Room, 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
Lawns, an expanse of mown grass, young orchard and 3 paddocks: in all 


ABOUT 12 ACRES 
5 FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly recommended by Owner’s Sole Agents as a home of charm and distinction. 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





DINING ROOM (1sft. by 12ft. 6in.). DRAWING ROOM (23ft. by 18ft.). 


5 BEDS. DRESSING ROOM. 2 BATHS. STUDIO (now Nurseries). 


CHARMING OLD RESIDENCE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER sl 


400ft. up at HARROW-ON-THE-HILL in unrivalled position. 


Electric trains to City or West End. Excellent Schools and Golf. 





LOUNGE HALL. CLOAKROOM (h. & ¢.). OAK-PANELLED 


ALL ON TWO FLOORS. 
Central Heating and all main services. 


GARAGE and SMALL GARDEN. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OR TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 825.) 








IN AN OLD-WORLD HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE c.4 
BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND SALISBURY. 
A FASCINATING * 

XVith CENTURY COTTAGE 


With 2 good reception rooms, 3 bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom, 


Thatched Barn. Use of Garage. 
Electric light, good water, ete. 
DELIGHTFUL 
OLD-WORLD GROUNDS 
with orchard, kitchen garden, etc.; in all 
1% ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £1,750 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 
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FIRE PROTECTION 


for rural districts and country estates 


Over 6,000 “‘ GODIVA ” Trailer Fire Engines have been supplied to 
A.F.S. Brigades and hundreds to Regular and Private Fire Brigades in 
all parts of the world. The manner in which these modern fire-fighting 
units have at the same time earned the enthusiastic approval of expert 
fire-fighters and withstood the hard use entailed in the training of 
thousands of Auxiliary Firemen is ample proof of their sound design and 
construction. For the protection of rural districts, country estates, 
farms and valuable crops, a ‘* GODIVA” Fire Engine, by virtue of its 
mobility and simplicity of operation, is the ideal safeguard. Your 
existing staff can quickly be trained as an effective fire-fighting force with 
a “GODIVA” Fire Engine, and will constitute a valuable defence force 
able to operate anywhere on your property or throughout your district. 


> Complete particulars from | COVENTRY CLIMAX 





ENGINES, LTD. 
(Dept. G), 
COVENTRY 
Tel.: 5051 
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COVENTRY CLIMAX 
ENGINES LIMITED 
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AND WHEELS ANYWHERE 





























UNLOADS FROM TRAILER BY €\ONE MAN 














CEDAR HOUSES 
AND FARM 


BUILDINGS 
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v, ‘ \ provides SAFE HEALTHY 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD 
Established 1854 
BONNYBRIDGE SCOTLAND 
11 Ludgate Circus, London, €.C.4 
Branches : 


Edinburgh and Glasgow 


Liverpool, 
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HEAT AT LEAST COST 























TYPE MP 107 


Che 


In addition to the scheme inaugurated by “ Country Life” for the supply of 

Emergency Hutments, cottages as illustrated above can be built so long as 

private stocks permit. Single-storey types will prove cheapest under crisis 

conditions. When applying for free literature, kindly state requirements. 

We are also able to meet your immediate demands for supplying Dutch 

Barns, Wagon Sheds, additional temporary labourers’ accommodation, etc. 
to provide for additional war-time crops. 


Ww. C. COLT 


SON & CO. LTD. 


BETHERSDEN - ASHFORD - KENT 


Tel.: BETHERSDEN 216 





FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 

The first special hospital in London for Cancer 

treatment and research. No letters. No payments 
FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute 
and for the Radiological Department. 





SOLICITED. 


Royal Cancer Hospital 


LEGACIES, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. 
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Lenare 28, St. George St., Hanover Sq., W.1 


THE HON. MRS. RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


This is a recent photograph of the wife of the Prime Minister’s son, Lieutenant Randolph Churchill, 4th Hussars, 
who is now Member of Parliament for Preston, Lancashire. Mrs. Churchill, before her marriage in 1939, was 
the Hon. Pamela Digby, and is the eldest daughter of Lord and Lady Digby 
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THE BRAIN OF A NATION 


ANY romantic stories have been written, since the 

importance of scientific knowledge and invention to 

the conduct of war were partially realised, having as 

their basis the desire of hostile nations or dictators 
to control the bodies and minds of omniscient scientists and 
brilliant inventors for their own dread purposes. ‘That astonish- 
ing neutral, Professor X, alone knows the secret of immobilising 
by direct radiation an aircraft in full career. He is worth his 
volume in radium to any dictator, and must be kept alive at 
any cost. Frau Doktor Schmidt has stolen the only anti-toxin 
which can save the British armies from annihilation by a virus 
her Prussian husband has just isolated! ‘That eminent psychia- 
trist Horatio Brown has a hypnotic method of banishing fear 
and fatigue which is absolutely unfailing ; and his opposite 
number at Harvard (a rank materialist) can produce the identical 
effect with a controlled diet of pork. No wonder that dictators 
and prime ministers should pour out gold like water and let 
loose their hordes of gunmen in an attempt to harness and control 
the unfortunate owners of these cosmic secrets. In real life, 
we suspect, things are rather different. When it occurred to 
the Prussians that one could not always command—or be com- 
manded by—a Napoleon or a Wellington, they invented the 
General Staff—the “ Brain of an Army.” It was a recognition 
that brains must be pooled, that the successful nation at war 
was not one controlled by an irresponsible genius, but one which 
organised its sources of information, which educated its officers 
for certain tasks, and which, above all things, harnessed every 
advance in military or scientific thought and invention to the 
strategic machine. Our own nation followed suit ; and, even 
before 1914, we had a General Staff ourselves. Since those days 
the essential business of warfare has expanded until it includes 
every activity of life, and we have now appointed a General 
Staff of a new kind in the shape of a Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee which is prepared to advise the Lord President on any 
problem referred to them, to select wise men to offer counsel 
on the problems of any Government department, and to keep 
the Government constantly au fait with every kind of scientific 
or technical advance or surprising development. ‘This may 
sound a little tame compared with the activities of a Gestapo 
expelling an Einstein or a Himmler murdering “ humanitarian ” 
pathologists ; but it is certainly on the right lines. ‘The Cabinet 
Secretariat has long been a sort of super-General Staff, co-ordinat- 
ing military intelligence and operations, to the central Govern- 
ment. Mlost of the branches of science have their own similar 
organisations which organise the work of their specialists and 
experts and keep them in the general line of advance. It is 
obvious from the names of the new Joint Committee that the 
work of such organisations as the Royal Society and the Com- 
mittee of Scientific and Industrial Research is now being brought 
together in a general and constant review. The Joint Committee 
will have not only an unrivalled survey of the scientific terrain 
but an equally close acquaintance with all the available scientific 
personnel. Their work will be very different from that of 
keeping Professor X indefinitely in a mental home, or applying 
the “ third degree” to Frau Schmidt. But it will undoubtedly 
be far more effective. 


THE NEW MINISTRY 


HE changes in the Government consequent upon Mr. Chamberlain’s 
s resignation are more significant than most Cabinet re-shuffles. 
Ihe historian may well see in them definite indications of the ending 
of an epoch and the shaping of things to come. The dynamic stars 
of Herbert Morrison and Ernest Bevin are included in the highest 
constellation, and that of Neville Chamberlain, long ascendant with 
such fateful auspices for the country and latterly in complete eclipse, 
passes finally from the sky. None but salute the withdrawal of Mr. 
Chamberlain with profound respect and sympathy. It is already a 
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foregone conclusion that history will vindicate his international policy 
as contemporaries acknowledge (when they remember) his great services 
as Minister of Health. But the fascinating problems of the reaction 
of his personality, simple or enigmatic, upon world events must await 
the fullness of time for unravelling. The other most significant Govern- 
ment change is the elevation of the Office, formerly the Board, of Works 
into a full-blown Ministry of Works and Buildings. A full statement 
of the reasons for this alteration in the structure of Whitehall may 
anticipate the publication of these Notes. But it is worth remarking 
here that the Board of Works is one of the most ancient departments 
of the Government, going back to the middle of the thirteenth century, 
when it was instituted by Henry III as a standing board of the Court 
craftsmen—King’s Master Mason, King’s Carpenter, etc.—under a 
Surveyor. The most famous Surveyor to the Board was Sir Christopher 
Wren. Yet this official body took little direct part in the greatest con- 
structional work of that time: the re-building of London after the 
Fire. It is sta‘ed that the formation of a Ministry of Works fore- 
shadows far closer State participation in repairing war damage. But 
as yet we lack the Wren. Will Sir Edwin Lutyens and his Royal 
Academy Committee on Re-planning be adopted as his modern counter- 
part ? 


FARMER SHAW 


NYBODY of a late generation is likely to think it rather funny and 
out of character when Mr. George Bernard Shaw writes to The 
Times on the subject of our agricultural production campaign. He 
probably does not realise that Mr. Shaw has been talking and writing 
about agricultural economics ever since the early days of the Fabian 
Society—which is a good many days ago. In his latest communication 
on the subject, as it happens, ‘‘ G. B. S.”’ has nothing very fresh to say, 
though it must be confessed that he says some of it very well. Whether 
or not we ought to have out-size farms as units in this country and whether 
or not the county agricultural executive committees are the ideal local 
controls in war-time are questions which we have discussed before in 
these columns, and there is obviously more than one answer to both 
of them. But nobody—not even the farmer himself—can quarrel 
with his description of the manifold qualifications and activities expected 
of the farmer to-day. ‘‘ We expect each farmer to be able singlehanded 
not only to plough and hoe, to reap and sow, but to be an agricultural 
chemist, a veterinary biologist, an accountant dealing with complicated 
costings, a statistician, a man of business skilled in buying materials 
and selling products, an up-to-date reader of Lord Bledisloe and the 
scientific investigators, and an expert in half a dozen other capacities 
utterly foreign to his antecedents. And his mere reaping and sowing 
keeps him working in his shirtsleeves for 16 hours a day to pay his rent 
and mortgage interest besides keeping himself and his family fed, 
clothed, and lodged.”’ The playful reference to up-to-date scientific 
investigators brings us back to the new Scientific Advisory Committee 
and makes us wonder whether there are not some matters in which 
practical advice is worth as much as theory. 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY 
N Friday, October 11th, Eton celebrates the five hundredth anni- 
versary of the signing by King Henry VI of the Foundation Charter 
of the College. Owing to the war the occasion has been shorn of anything 
suggestive of festivity, but it is none the less a notable one. In a new 
‘“* Five Hundredth Anniversary Edition ” of his well known book “‘ Eton 
College,”’ published by Country Lire, Mr. Christopher Hussey pictures 
the Founder surveying the site from the heights of Windsor, ‘‘ with those 
about him on whose judgment he relied : William de la Pole, Earl of 
Suffolk, Thomas Bekynton his secretary, and John Stanbury his con- 
fessor, discussing how best a young king might give glory to God and 
learning to his people. A very young king. We are apt to forget that 
he was only twenty in 1440 when, as he tells us, he realised a cherished 
ambition in founding Eton and King’s.” In last week’s issue there 
was illustrated a window in Hereford Cathedral to this John Stanbury 
for whom the claim is made that he should be recognised as, if not the 
virtual founder of Eton, responsible in his capacity of confessor for 
having turned the young king’s fancy to the foundation of a college for 
young laymen destined for secular Orders and the Civil Service of the 
time. This Eton continued largely to be until the eighteenth century, 
during which the reputation of successive Provosts and Headmasters 
gradually converted it into the seminary for the British élite which 
culminated in the epoch of Edmund Warre. It is sad that this anniver- 
sary should coincide with a time when the future of all public schools 
is in some degree of doubt. Yet Eton has come through worse problems, 
and there is something about this serene and lovely monument of a 
martyr king which gives the institution a vitality and elasticity of spirit 
which turns difficulties into advantages. Whatever may come, Etonians 
may justifiably sing on their five hundredth birthday, Floreat florebit. 


AN HEROIC MEMORY 
—_— is a perennial fascination in links with the past and living 
memories of events which appear incredibly remote. Of these 
one of the most alluring is the recent celebration of her ninety-fifth 
birthday by a survivor of the wreck of the Birkenhead, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Campbell. Only the other day we happened on a hale and hearty 
gentleman of eighty-three who had been known all his life as the Lucknow 
baby, since he was born in the middle of the famous siege. Yet he 
must “ pale his ineffectual fires” before Mrs. Campbell. Not only is 
her historic event by five years the earlier, but, whereas his memories 
of the siege are necessarily faint, she, it appears, having been at the time 
seven years old, can not only recall being put into a lifeboat, but also 
that historic scene of the men at attention on the sinking ship when 
To stand stockstill and do Birkenhead drill 
Was a damned tough bullet to chew. 
No doubt the age through which we are now living will produce eighty- 
eight years hence some few old ladies and gentlemen with memories 
equally historic and heroic. 
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TON COLLEGE TWO CENTURIES AFTER ITS FOUNDA- 
TION AND 300 YEARS AGO 
his earliest known painting of Eton, possibly executed for Provost 
ir Henry Savile about 1605, was given by Lord Fairhaven to the 
Red Cross Sale and bought by an old Etonian for the College 


OMMUNITY CAMPS FOR REFUGEES 


,{R. ROBERT SANDERS of Betchworth has offered land and 
timber sufficient for the building of twenty bungalow houses 
to mark the heroism of our first-line war victims.” It is a generous 
nd practical gesture which follows on the plea by Mr. A. Jf. Prior, 
rganising Secretary of the Brighton and Hove Youth Welfare Council, 
x the organisation of community camps for those who have lost their 
omes. Mr. Sanders visualises cement-rendered, timber-framed, four- 
»omed houses, with concrete floors, “‘ Ruberoid ”’ roofs, light and water 
iid on, costing about £100 each, and each with a quarter-acre allotment. 
“he offer is notable as the first practical proposal from a private source 
or dealing with the evacuation problem since the attack on London 
egan. While we hope it will be implemented, the inevitable question 
irises : can this huge task, of the temporary housing of thousands of 
amilies, be left to private enterprise ? There is a limit to the absorptive 
apacities of existing rural communities, and the presumption is that 
the flow of refugees will increase rather than diminish. Yet the beginning 
of winter is an indifferent time for either building camps or getting town- 
dwellers into them. It is no good bemoaning the late Government’s 
temporising policy with camp schools. Equally, costly schemes must 
not be embarked on unless absolutely necessary. The Ministry of 
Health is examining the whole subject, and these are some of the factors 
involved. In practice it seems likely that sufficient billets and part- 
occupied premises in country towns and villages are still :available or 
adaptable for temporary habitation to make the hasty erection of many 
special camps unnecessary. 


AUTUMN IN SCOTLAND 
The heather-bloom is on the hill, 
Where, shadow-wise, cloud-armies pass, 
And where the breeze blows fresh and chill 
Blue-bonnets tremble in the grass ; 
And quick and noisy slip the burns 
With eager windings down and down 
Among the autumn-tarnished ferns 
To peaty hollows, amber-brown. 


The sea-loch like a mirror lies 
With mountains round its broken rim, 
Reflecting changing northern skies, 
And shores and hills all blurred and dim— 
Ah, though I’ve left them far behind, 
Each glimpse as fair and lasting seems, 
Because they’re ever in my mind, 
Because I see them in my dreams ! 
ELIZABETH FLEMING. 


OLD SCORES 


IRE, which to-day is the common enemy of us all, has always 

seemed to have a special grudge against the players of games. 
Indeed, almost every game-playing society of reputable antiquity has 
at some time lost its records in a fire. Many of the priceless old score- 
books at Lord’s were once so destroyed, to the great loss of cricket 
intiquaries. For the same reason it is believed that the Royal Blackheath 
Golf Club, which claims descent from the times of James I, can prove 
nothing earlier than the eighteenth century and, what is far worse, 
‘ost the most charming and famous of all golfing pictures, that of Mr. 
William Innes by Lemuel Abbott. Other examples might well be 
iven, and now it is the poor chess-player’s turn to suffer. Much 
sympathy is due to them over the destruction of the National Chess 
Ventre at John Lewis’s building in Cavendish Square, involving a 
valuable chess library, the effects of the old City of London Chess Club, 
ind many trophies and records. The trophies on such occasions can 
»e renewed, but the loss of the records constitutes the unkindest blow, 
or nothing can replace them, and history must be the poorer. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Local Migrations—The Jolly Miller—Small Shopkeepers 
By Major C. S. Jarvis. 


HE annual migration of birds to and from Great Britain 

during the autumn and spring is one that has been studied 

very thoroughly by innumerable ornithologists, but I do not 

recall having read anything to explain the quite local migrations 

one sees about this time of the year. For instance, during the 
last few weeks the garden and orchard have been alive with chzffinches, 
and the gathering is not confined to my land only but to every cultivated 
plot in the area. Similarly I saw in South Devon recently a ripple of 
long--tailed tits passing through a fir wood. It was impossible to estimate 
their numbers, as they were twisting and turning on almost every branch 
and steadily moving onwards, but probably it would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that there were over fifty in the flock. 

Another gathering that is not so welccme is a big pack of starlings 
who assemble every evening in the trees behind the house, and as it is 
too early for our European invaders it is presumed they must be British 
birds. The noise they make is irritating, and the stench from the 
roosting place grows in intensity as time goes on, for ihe starling is a 
very foul-smelling bird. Cne of my earliest recollections as a small 
boy is of being sent with my brother under the eaves of the loft of our 
house to root out the starlings’ nests that lay between the old oak rafters. 
With schoolboy enthusiasm we did the job very thoroughly, removing 
a cartload of old, stinking nests and dozens of their pale blue eggs : 
also putting our feet through the lath and plaster of the ceiling beneath 
us. There is nothing very remarkable about this, however, as no one 
has ever gone up into a loft without shoving his foot through between 
the joists to the rocm below. ; 

Whenever since I have smelt the peculiar, unpleasant smell of 
guano, on the small rocky islands off Simond’s Town, in Liverpool 
Docks, or the Zoo in Cairo, my mind has gone back to that odoriferous 
day in the loft, when I was ten years old and my world was very young, 
for ‘‘ smells are stronger than sights and sounds to make the heart 
strings crack.” 

The particular guano stench at the Cairo Zoo was a very potent 
one, caused by a colony of egrets. In those days there were two English- 
men in charge of the Zoological Gardens—Stanley Flower, the Director, 
and Michael Nicoll, the Sub-Director—and Flower was then making 
his famous effort to save from extermination the egret, which plumage- 
dealers had practically wiped out. The very small community of birds 
saved from the vast flocks that used to inhabit the Nile Valley nested 
in the trees at the Zoo and added to their numbers every year; but 
though Flower was most enthusiastic about his success, Nicoll, justas 
keen a bird-lover, was quite lukewarm about it. The explanation was 
that the egrets, some three or four hundred in number, did not dwell 
in the garden of their saviour and benefactor, Flower, but showed their 
gratitude by selecting that of Nicoll. They roosted nightly in three 
trees close by his house, so that the whole lawn was whitewashed as 
well as the branches, and on a hot, still night life was a guano-ridden 
burden. 


* * 
* 


S the articles by “‘G. R. S.” that appear occasionally in COUNTRY 
LIFE are written only when he is away from his military duties, 
may one reader of his delightful soliloquies express the hope that Higher 
Command gives the most sympathetic consideration to this officer’s 
applications for leave ? All those who possess what one might call a 
retrograde mind in these days of modern progress and advancement 
will appreciate his last article on the haphazard Celtic system of the 
small man on a small holding of patchwork fields as opposed to the 
more thorough Anglo-Saxon method with its wide acres of regular squares 
and straight lines. As, however, these huge square fields of the Midlands 
were created considerably more than a century ago they do not come 
within the category of modern progress exactly ; but modern progress 
is responsible for many other things, and among them one may count 
the elimination of the small miller throughout the country and the 
substitution of the huge combine mill situated at the quayside. ‘To-day, 
when our enemy is concentrating his bombing attacks on our docks 
and warehouses, we realise suddenly that the local miller has gone from 
our midst, that his mill has not worked for some fifteen years, and we 
wonder why. 

Now that they have nearly all been put out of action by modern 
progress, it might be worth while to ascertain how many can be recon- 
ditioned and started again, for we need them now, and shall need them 
more in the future. 

*,* 
HILE on the topic of modern progress as affected by war con- 
ditions, it will be interesting to see how the small country town 
trader will fare in the near future in his private war with the big multiple 
store. Centralisation of supplies may not function so smoothly and 
economically in these days of transport interference, and the small 
shopkeeper, if he possesses initiative, may come into his own again. 

We owe much to the efficiency of our multiple stores, whether 
they deal in groceries, drugs, stationery, or meat ; but one wonders 
sometimes if general facilities and lowering of prices compensates 
entirely for the gradual elimination of that sterling class, the small 
shopkeeper. The local tradesman, whose family dated back some 
hundred years or more, had a stake in the town and was interested in 
its well-being. He sat on the rural district council, he was a church- 
warden, he was a mainstay of the village cricket club, and, on the 
principle of “‘ you pat my back and I'll pat yours,”’ he bought all his 
requirements from his brother shopkeepers. It is a very moot point 
if a local manager of a multiple store and his subordinates, many of 
whom are ‘ foreigners,’’ are such useful members of the community 
and take the same interest in the town. It is also a moot point if the 
substitution of paid employees for the independent tradesman is entirely 
a good thing for the country and its future. 
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ANGLERS’ ARCADY 


CHARLES COTTON AND DOVEDALE, BY S. P. B. MAIS 


LACK the temperament, not the desire, 

to be an angler. 

I never pass a fisherman upon a river 
bank without envying his patience, his 
quietude, his complete absorption in his 

pastime. 

The man with the rod and line has all 
the gifts I lack and most need, the capacity to 
stand still for hours and just watch birds and 
flowers and fish with gentle and _ scientific 
interest. 

What would I not give to share the spirit 
of Venator : 


I sate down under a willow-tree by the water- 
side, and considered what you had told me of the 
owner of the pleasant Meadow in which you then 
left me: that he had a plentiful estate, and not a 
heart to think so: that he had at this time many 
lawsuits depending, and that they both damp’d 
his mirth, and took up so much of his time and 
thoughts, that he himself had not leisure to take 
the sweet content that I (who pretended no title 
to them) took in his fields, for I could there sit 
quietly, and looking on the water, see some fishes 
sport themselves in the silver streams, others, 
leaping at Flies of several shapes and colours : 
looking on the Hills, I could behold them spotted 
with Woods and Groves: looking down the 
meadows, could see here a Boy gathering Lillies 
and Ladysmocks, and there a Girl cropping Culver- 
keves and Cow-slips, all to make Garlands suitable 
to this pleasant Month of May: these and many 
other Field-flowers, so perfumed the air, that I 
thought that very Meadow like that Field in Sicily 
where the perfumes arising from the place, make 
all dogs that hunt in it, to fall off, and lose their 
hottest scent. 


Anglers and meek, quiet spirited men are 
free from those high, those restless thoughts 
which corrode the sweets of life. 


O the gallant Fisher’s life, 

It is the best of any, 

*Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And ’tis belov’d of many : 

Other joys 

Are but Toys. 





a 


THE ENTRANCE TO 


J. DixoreScott 


DOVEDALE 


Only this 

Lawful is, 

For our skill 

Breeds no ill, 

But content and pleasure. 

With those words ringing in my ears I 
went in search of the waters that inspired 
Charles Cotton to verse and Izaak Walton to 
such limpid, graceful prose. 

A passion that is capable of converting a 
rowdy, restless urchin into a thing as quiet as 
a stone for a whole day for the sake of a mere 
minnow, and turns a loquacious, comfort- 
loving City clerk into a silent gazer into deep 
waters for hours at a time in wildest wind and 
wettest rain, a sport that induces a tailor to 
write a world classic of literature, such a passion, 
such a sport, demands attention. 

So off I went under guidance to visit the 
Fishing Temple where Cotton and Walton held 
sweet discourse, and the famous aphorism was 
framed about the three waters in which a good 
trout should swim within the hour, first in the 
cool waters of the Dove, secondly in the hot 
oil of the frying pan, and finally in the lake 
of wine in the gourmet’s stomach. 

The tour began oddly. It was a cloudless 
September day, ideal for walking, and I had 
thought in my ignorance to discover Walton’s 
secret by a brisk walk through Walton’s dale. 
My guide in his wisdom thought otherwise. 

He led me first down the long, straight 
drive that leads to the queer terrace upon which 
once stood Beresford Hall. 

‘Whether the ford of bears or beavers 
is debateable,”’ said my guide. 

I chose bears. They sound more exciting. 

Only a few chiselled blocks of gritstone 
heaped against a wall r.main of the once fair 
home of the famous Cotton. 

I think my guide, in his enthusiasm for 
his own Cotton, had forgotten the fact that 
antiquaries would think first of Sir Robert 
Bruce Cotton who gave to Bacon, Raleigh 


BETWEEN BUNSTER HILL 


and others the use of his famous library, 
grandfather of the Cotton who bequeathed the 
Lindisfarne manuscripts and manuscripts of 
““ Beowulf,” ‘‘ Sir Gawayne and the Green 
Knight ” and other priceless treasures to the 
nation. 

Our Cotton, Charles, was also a bibliophile, 
translator, and poetaster with a neat gift for 
versification and a graceful prose style, but he 
was not the donor of the Cottonian Library. 
Our Charles was the son of Charles and a 
Royalist. Sir Robert Bruce Cotton was an 
ardent Roundhead. 

Our Charles was something of a reprobate, 
a most unexpected companion for the deeply 
devout Izaak Walton. 

He was born in 1630, married his cousin 
when he was twenty-six, inherited his father’s 
debts two years later, hid from his creditors in 
a most convenient cave on the Beresford estate, 
and so captivated by his gay demeanour and 
dress the Mayor of Chester that he was ban- 
qu:ted by him and invited to give an account 
of h‘mself. 

His answer gives a good picture of the 


man : 
That of land I had both sorts, some good and 
evil, 
But that a great part on’t was pawned to the 
devil : 


That as for my parts they were such as he saw, 

That indeed I had a smattering of law: 

Which I lately had got more by practice than 
reading, 

By sitting o’ th’ bench whilst others were pleading 

In 1670, after providing him with three 
sons and five daughters, his wife died, and he 
married Lord Cromwell’s widow, who, in spite 
of bringing him a reasonable fortune, failed to 
release him from the cuns. 

But in spite of creditors he fcund time 
to plant some very remarkable trees which are 
now the pride of the park, and to indulge a 
taste for verse. 
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That he cared for his home is evident from 
his description of it in ‘‘ The Compleat Angler,”’ 
in which book he is of course Piscator. 


Viator: *Tis a delicate morning, indeed: and I 
now think this a marvellous pretty place. 

Piscator : Whether you think so or no, you cannot 
oblige more than to say so: and those of my 
friends who know my humour, and are so kind 
as to comply with it, usually flatter me that way. 
But look you, Sir, now you are at the brink of 
the hill, how do you like my river, the vale it 
winds through like a snake, and the situation of 
my little Fishing House ? 

Viator : Trust me, ’tis all very fine, and the house 
seems at this distance a neat building. 

iscator : Good enough for that purpose: and 
here is a bowling green too, close by it: so, 
though I am myself no very good bowler, I am not 
totally devoted to my own pleasure but that I 
have also some regard to other men’s. 

He might well sing: 

Oh! how happy here’s our leisure ! 
Oh, how innocent our pleasure ! 

He died, at the age of fifty-seven, in a 
garret in London, a bankrupt, and lies buried 
n St. James’s, Piccadilly, still to remind us 
as we tread London’s streets of the quiet, lovely 
dale where in his happiest and most innocent 
moments he fished and rhymed. 

I stood ruminating over the deserted green 
terrace where his home had once stood, wonder- 
ing where else in all England it would be 
possible to find a scene of like combined beauty 
and peacefulness. 

My gu.de led me gently to the long dark 
tunnel of the yew avenue that has so long 
outlived the building it was designed to adorn. 
He pointed up a steep, nettle-covered knoll 
that reminded me of the knoll at Moor Park 
up which Swift climbed laboriously each 
morning before breakfast for exercise, and down 
which the boy William Cobbett rolled for fun. 

On the top of this high mound stood a 
stout, square stone tower of four storeys, which 
in Scotland would have been a small keep. 
In this riotously rich land it was no .nore than 
a beacon, a look-out tower to guide the Squire 
home from his forays over the wooded vales 
of Staffordshire. 

Birch, beech, sycamore, elm and ash of 
great antiquity led me up to this fine Prospect 
Tower which stands at the end of a high green 
plateau which had once formed the bowling 
green already referred to. 





Will. F. Taylor 
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IN A GENTLE MEADOW AT THE FOOT OF THE GREAT CLIFFS, THE ANGLERS’ 
HOLY OF HOLIES 
The exquisite Fishing Temple built by Charles Cotton in 1674 


But the point about this prospect tower 
that stands right out is not the long view 
westwards over the rich soft meadows of 
Staffordshire, but the precipice that suddenly 
confronts you as you look to eastward. 





F. R. Board 
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fers: THE DOVE FROM CHARLES COTTON’S WATCH TOWER 


For here there is a drop of three hundred 
feet over white limestone cliffs almost smothered 
in trees straight down to the waters of the 
Dove, which, owing to the drought, was not 
at all its usual crystal self, but muddy and 
sluggish. 

A dungeon with a stone roof acted as a 
reminder of some uses to which this tower 
was put, while some very old steps cut in the 
precipitous rock on the dale side showed the 
path taken by the anglers to the river, and the 
path taken by the maids bearing those delicious 
dishes that they shared in the open air by the 
water’s side. 

A little below the crest on the dale side 
I was led to a narrow fissure cavern which I 
could just enter after taking off my coat. 

It wound left, turned right, dropped sud- 
denly some four feet and came to an abrupt 
end in a chamber with a smooth floor and 
remarkably curved ceilings of limestone. 

No creditor could find him in so safe a 
hiding place, and his faithful maids would 
come to announce the “‘All clear’? when the 
bafled duns had firfally given up the search. 

It was while I was scrambling down to 
the entrance to the cave that I began to realise 
for the first time not only how well the cave 
was hidden, but also how magnificently the 
deep, lovely dale was hidden. 

From the woods you would never suspect 
that this great chasm lay to the east, making 
an impregnable barrier between Staffordshire 
and Derbyshire. 

It is the finest natural border line that I 
know in these islands. 

Then by striking and sudden contrast we 
came at the foot of the great cliffs to the gentle 
meadow by the water where stands the anglers’ 
holy of holies, the exquisite Fishing Temple 
built in 1674 and restored with their usual 
thoroughness by the Office of Works a year or 
two ago. 

Everyone knows this temple, if they have 
never seen it, for a picture of it forms the 
frontispiece to all the later editions of ‘‘ The 
Compleat Angler.” 

Walton’s original work was, of course, 
first published in 1653. 

Cotton’s continuation, the second part of 
the fifth edition, appeared two years after the 
Fishing Temple was built, in 1676. 
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The first edition by Walton deals with the 
River Lea, the fifth with the Dove. 

There is something quite magical about 
this square stone house with the pyramidal 
roof. It stands in a crook of a peninsula with 
the water running on three sides of it. 

In front of it stands a rectangular stone 
table of gritstone looking very like an altar- 
stone. It was on this table that Piscator and 
Viator ate the trout that they had earlier caught. 

Their initials, I. W. and C. C., are inter- 
twined above the stone portals of the arch 
with the motto “ Piscatoribus sacrum ”’ on top. 

The roof is surmounted by a square tower, 
on each side of which is a sundial and on top 
of that stands a stone ball crowned by a weather- 
vane of a trout. 

The roof is of stone slats. 

There are lattice windows on either side 
of the great oak door. 

Inside there is a single chamber containing 
square floor stones placed diagonally and there 
is one round table of polished Derbyshire 
encremite, with fossils by the score. The stone 
overmantel contains the initials C. C. on each 
side of the fireplace. 

Apart from the beauty of the architecture 
and its setting, the first as remarkable for its 
good taste as the second is for natural harmony 
in the curve of the river and the two tall pines 
behind, apart from this, two things stand out 
in my mind, the hiding-place of the temple’s 
key, which you would never find and I am not 
going to reveal, and the fact that my nine year 
old Lalage came running up with some mauve 
meadow cranesbill that she picked by the river 
bank just where the Dove is crossed by one 
solid, very ancient tree-trunk clamped with 
horse-shoes. 

The keeper of the temple is a solitary spider, 
not one of the breed of enormous black spiders 
who shared Cotton’s captivity in the cave. 

The stone of which the temple is built 
was all quarried at Sheen Hill and is partly 
sandstone and partly gritstone. 

‘“T am the most pleased,”’ says Viator, 
‘*“ with this little house of anything I ever saw. 


W. ¥. B. Blake 


THE WOODED DALE 





FROM 


I hardly dare go in, lest I should not like it so 
well within as without: but, by your heart 
I'll try. Why, this is better and better: fine 
lights, finely wainscotted, and all exceedingly 
neat, with a marble table and all in the middle.” 
The wainscotting has gone, all else remains. 

I saw more of this lovely combination of 
pink and black stone in the church of Alstone- 
field close by where Cotton worshipped and 
lies buried. 

Alstonefield, like so many of these limestone 
upland villages, is not unlike Priddy on Mendip. 
It has two triangular greens with circular 
stone seats built round very ancient oaks for 
the village ancients to use. 

Just outside the church is the old stone Hall 
with projecting stone gabled porch with curious 
ornamentations surmounting the portals. 

But it is the church that is Alstonefield’s 
crowning glory. 

Cotton’s horse-box pew is carefully pre- 
served in its original duck-egg blue and golden 
tassels painted in along the canopy, his coat 
of arms with the dove on a shield of three 
curious devices that look like the figure eight 
with a tongue projecting. 

There is a very fine scroll device of inter- 
locking concentric circles which is carried 
along the pew tops of the entire church, and 
one forgets Cotton altogether in wonder at 
this remarkable example of a church which has 
kept intact all its seventeenth-century carved 
oak pews. 

They were the gift of John Beresford in 
1637, and in addition to the pews is a tall, 
ornate oak double-decker pulpit and solid oak 
altar rails. 

The names of the churchwardens of 1637, 
Robert Bostorne, Thomas Weston and Roger 
Yate, decorate the front of the clerk’s desk. 

In the churchyard is the base of a Saxon 
cross, and on the west wall are the initials L. B. 
and the date 1590, giving the name of that 
Beresford who was the church’s benefactor at 
that time. 

But it is the massive square tower with its 
tall buttresses, extravagant and grotesque gar- 
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THE HILLS ABOVE IT 
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CHARLES COTTON’S CAVE 


Where Piscator hid from his creditors 


JF. R. Board 


goyles and fine hollowed-out sandstone west 
door arch that holds us longest, the sight of 
which, seen over the dale for the first time, 
drove the stranger Izaak Walton to say: 
‘*T see you have religion in these parts.’’ 

And only after all this did my guide at 
last allow me to descend the steep gorge to 
the dale at Mill Dale and begin my walk where 
the anglers fished. 

There is a motor road between Mill Dale 
where the pack-horse ‘‘ wheelbarrow ’’ bridge 
still spans the river (““A mouse can hardly go 
over it, it is not two fingers broad’’), and 
Lode’s Mill, where stands a most colourful 
modern villa by the fish nursery. 

So I refused to begin my walk up the dale 
until the motor road had disappeared. 

In spite of the cloudless day, in the whole 
length of my slow ramble from Lode’s Mill 
to the junction of dry Biggin Dale and Wolfscote 
Dale I came across two wanderers only, and 
they were a pair of lovers fast asleep in the sun. 

The walk, like all the walks in the upper 
reaches of Dovedale, was a quick variety of 
sublimity and simplicity, a quick change from 
dense woods to bare scree, a constant change 
of direction from sun to shade and back to 
sun again. 

The river was crossed by a number of 
little wooden bridges for modern anglers, 
though it was shallow enough to cross at any 
point save one without wetting higher than 
one’s calf. 

There were Friesian cattle grazing all 
along the green way, and as a variety from grass 
there were batter-dock in tropical profusion, 
forget-me-not, willow-herb, ragwort, and count- 
less other herbs and flowers. 

The National Trust have provided a series 
of seats made of rounded tree-trunks for the 
weary. 

There were many strange shapes in the 
rocks above, certainly an angel at the junction 
of the dales, a vast cave some fifty feet above the 
path which I was too lazy to explore, two 
pumping-stations which gave us the steady 
heart-beats of the Dale, and an endless succes- 
sion of little weirs. 

All this, but never a fish. 

I said that the Dove was very low. 

At tea at Lode’s Mill they told me that 
all the water had to be brought in milk churns 
from Ashbourne. 

The water was not only shailow, but muddy. 
The fish were safe from my prying eyes. 

And as I walked I found myself wondering 
how men so sensitive to beauty as Walton and 
Cotton could ever spare time to cast a fly or 
become scientific when their esthetic senses 
were being so richly fed with every step they 
took. 

I shall never make an angler. 

There is so much else to see and do in 
Dovedale. 
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WILD LIFE IN 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED 


ONSIDERING that 
London is under a hundred 
miles away, and that subur- 
bia stretches over at least 
twenty-five miles of this” 
listance, there is a surprising variety 
of ‘tribes on my frontier.’’ Actually 
his farm is in a remote position, so 
ar as any spot can be called remote 
n over-populated southern England. 
[he tenant of the adjoining farm 
coming from the Bristol area) chose 
\is site as being far from trespassing 
»wnsmen, vowing that when he 
10ved he would find a spot where 
rere were no trespassers who 
alked through his mowing grass, 
ft his gates open and let his stock 
ut, and worse, stole all the wood 
ut of his fences for firewood. 
Vith the possible exception of a 
+w hikers I think he has found his 
aven of quietness, but scarcely of 
ast. There is little of the latter on 
ay farm! The tribes on my 
‘ontier, therefore, are not human, 
ut the furred and feathered inhabi- 
ants of the district, and war has 
ffected their lives as surely as it 
ias the rest of us. Curiously 
nough, war restores the balance of 
ature upset by man in times of 
neace. Game-preserving, for ex- 
imple, means the destruction of 
1awks, Owls, magpies, jackdaws, 
oxes, cats, stoats, weasels and (nominally) 
‘ats. Actually, the lack of most of the above 
vermin leads to a terrific increase in mice, rats 
ind rabbits, the gamekeeper being, in my 
opinion, a poor substitute. His best efforts 
are mere drops in the ocean compared with 
the daily and nightly casualties caused in their 
ranks from the attacks of hungry vermin 
throughout the year. It is true the pheasants 
also will be reduced considerably by their 
efforts. As a farmer, however, I view their 
loss with equanimity. The little brown bird 
is, however, a farmer’s friend and, fortunately, 
not the least interesting thing in game preserva- 
tion is the fecundity of the partridge, the 
reason, one presumes, being Nature’s counter- 
balance to the risks attached to the rearing of 
their progeny, who, from the egg stage to that 
of flight, are particularly exposed to the attacks 
of both winged and ground vermin. The 
partridge stock, although it may be reduced, 
yet is never extinct, however numerous the 
vermin. Even in the Welsh hills, where I 
remember there were always many furred, 
feathered and trousered poachers, there was 
toujours perdrix. "The weather prevailing in 
the nesting and hatching season is far more 
responsible for the stock of partridges than the 
prevalence or otherwise of vermin. The anti- 
game law or anti-sports cranks would find it 
difficult to cast a slur on the little brown bird. 
He does no harm to anyone except the fox- 
hunter. Foxes and partridges are not “ good 
mixers,” and the foxes suffer on a strictly 
preserved shoot—which brings me back to the 
balance of Nature. 
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THEIR RIDICULOUS AND BLOODLESS BATTLES TAKE 
PLACE IN EVERY FIELD” 


“ THEY WOULD PASS QUITE CLOSE 





At the end of the last war, owing to the 
decreased days of hunting and the fact that 
the keepers were employed elsewhere, there 
was a marked increase in foxes in these parts. 
There was also a marked decrease in rats and 
rabbits. On the whole, even as a farmer, I 
prefer the foxes. Actually a great deal is put 
down to Brer Fox for which he is not respon- 
sible, and even the best-managed Hunt poultry 
fund pays out a lot of money on “ doubtful ”’ 
claims, to put it mildly. As an example of 
“giving a dog a bad name,” the following 
took place recently: my fields were strewn 
with the feathers and the carcasses of fowls. 
A neighbour remarked: ‘I see they foxes 
have been visiting you !’’ while the local keeper 
of course came to the same conclusion. What 
had actually happened was that a disease had 
broken out among the fowls, and those who 
did not die immediately but showed symptoms 
of the trouble had their necks wrung. After 
a bit, tired of digging graves for them, we shoved 
the carcasses down rabbit-holes in the nearest 
hedge. ‘‘ Master Charles,’’ as soon as they got 
a bit tasty, dug them all up and strewed them 
over the countryside! In the days of the old 
barn-door fowl, which one now hardly ever 
sees, except perhaps in the fowl-run of a remote 
cottage or on the manure heap of some hill 
farm, I do not remember fowls succumbing to 
contagious or infectious diseases. One can only 
presume it is the continuous breeding for egg- 
production that has reduced the vitality of modern 
poultry. 

I have never seen it estimated in books on 
the fox what quantity of food is consumed per 
fox—only its variety, 
which is considerable, 
as it varies from beetles 
and berries to big 
game (the latter dead, 
of course, and prefer- 
ably high). Even 
allowing only one 
rabbit every other 
night per fox, it 
amounts’ to. three 
figures per annum. 
The fox also is a 
marvellous “ ratter,”’ 
and his astonishing 
speed and agility have 
actually been utilised 
by professional rat- 
catchers. I remember 
once seeing a _ fox 
among a rat-catcher’s 
terriers, although I 
have long forgotten the 
details of time and 
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WAR-TIME 


BY LIONEL EDWARDS 





. . » THE TRACTOR DRIVER GOT THREE WITH 
A SHOT-GUN” 


place. Although hares increased during the 
last war period, these animals seem to come 
and go in waves in a mysterious manner— 
neither foxes nor hare shoots seem to have 
much to do with it, although at the latter great 
numbers are killed, or not, according to whether 
they are on the ground that day. Some of the 
locals say they move according to the feed 
available ; others say they move according to 
the direction of the wind. The only thing I 
know is that, with hardly a hare on the farm 
all the winter, yet in March their ridiculous and 
bloodless battles take place in every field. All 
the same, I am not one of those farmers who 
consider the right place for a hare is in the soup 
—-a delicacy which, I think, entirely depends 
on the quantity of port wine, etc., formerly 
considered essential to its preparation. 

Last but not least among the tribes on my 
frontier are the deer. The man-power of the 
nation being engaged elsewhere from 1914 to 
1919, the deer were left unmolested. A few 
farmers set snares for them and caught a certain 
number, but no concerted efforts were made 
for their destruction. Consequently, on the 
resumption of fox-hunting, when the coverts 
were first disturbed as many as forty at a time 
were seen crossing a ride. It is early to say 
yet, but if the present struggle continues for 
any time a similar increase in the deer popula- 
tion will probably take place. Actually, living 
some distance from their haunts, only one field 
of mine suffers from their depredations, so 
that they do not worry me personally. I have, 
in fact, an illogical and sentimental regard for 
these forest creatures, who in peace-time have 
every man’s hand against them, the does being 
shot in-young or with fawn at foot so that the 
latter dies of starvation. Yet deer are far from 
good neighbours ; aprés la guerre shooting and 
snaring were considered not sufficiently rapid 
in their reduction, so ‘* drives ’’ were organised 
(with rather moderate success as a whole). 
A description of such a “‘ hunt ’’—or monteria, 
as it would be called in Spain—may be not 
without interest. In Spain, owing to dense 
woodlands, hunting (except the Calpé Hunt) 
is a combined hunt and shoot. ‘The area 
of operations being often immense, several 
packs of hounds with their respective huntsmen 
(and beaters on foot also) drive the game, pig 
and deer, to a line of guns (armada), usually 
disposed along the crests of the hills or in defiles. 
Shooting over this immense area is permitted 
in any direction, even along the line of guns. 
Hence perhaps the refrain : 

Rather should a Christian die 
Than let a head of game go by! 

Our local efforts, however, are not quite 

so dangerous, although accidents have happened, 
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even here! The meet was at a farm. The 
hounds were Kerry beagles, four in number. 
The “‘ guns”? were farmers and small-holders, 
armed to the teeth with every known and 
unknown variety of ‘‘ bundook.’’ The mounted 
field was about half a dozen, including the 
ladies. In the first drive two or three does were 
roused, but the only person to see them was a 
gentleman who was only armed with a shooting- 
stick and sandwiches, and the deer broke back 
in the dense cover through the horsemen, 
unseen, and pursued by all the hounds (which 
we didn’t see again for a couple of hours !). 
However, the mounted field acted as beaters 
in the next drive, and one buck was shot and 
another wounded but not recovered. In the 
final drive the cry of ‘‘ Deer forward ’”’ was 
accompanied by a fl ght of pheasants. Everyone, 
regardless of game licences (or the lack of them, 
rather), blazed at the unfortunate birds, quite 
forgetting they had buckshot cartridges. Con- 
sequently the bag consisted of some tufts of 


feathers! The only deer to appear, therefore, 
faced empty guns. However, I do remember 
another occasion when the bag was five deer 
(two to the hounds, three to the guns). 
Unquestionably, what finally reduced the 
herds was snaring on the principle of the ancient 
deer hays or haies. This can only be done in 
suitable coverts, but when skilfully employed 
is pretty deadly. A new keeper arrived who 
apparently had either read about old methods 
or had seen them revived by someone. The 
deer hay or haie (i.e., hedge) is to-day recalled 
in place-names, such as Hayes in Kent. 
The method was to fence in roughly an area of 
woodland and drive the deer into an ambush 
of archers. The method recently and locally 
used was to plash down (quite low) the 
nut bushes, leaving gaps at stated intervals 
in which were wire snares. The deer were 
then ‘‘ moved ”’ by a beater or two. Although 
the fence was quite low, the deer, being lazy 
animals, always used the gaps, to their undoing. 
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However, the same ‘“‘ hay” cannot be often 
used, as deer soon tumble to it—indeed, the 
same applies to all ways of snaring them. With 
constant persecution these deer are now very 
cunning, but simple methods sometimes outwit 
them. Accustomed to a tractor working, they 
would pass it quite close from covert to covert. 
The tractor driver got three with a shotgun 
quite recently. However, on the principle of 
an ill wind, I hope the war will save them from 
complete extermination. 

The other night I was on guard with an 
L.D.V. (who had been in his time poacher, 
gamekeeper and woodman). He said that the 
way he used to shoot fallow deer was to dig a 
rifle-pit in a field where the deer fed pretty 
regularly, and, on nights when he knew there 
would be a moon, he concealed himself therein 
before sunset and waited; unless the wind 
changed and gave him away to their keen 
nostrils, it was a ‘“‘ certainty”? for any man 
with sufficient patience. 


THE TURF AND THE SILVERSMITH 


MR. ANTHONY DE ROTHSCHILD’S RACING AND ANTIQUE SILVER AT CHRISTIE’S 


EMORIES of famous races and 
famous horses are recalled by the 
sale of Mr. Anthony de Rothschild’s 
silver at Christie’s on October 23rd 
—indeed, chapters in Turf history 

going far back beyond the three generations 
who collected these treasures. The silver 
originally formed part of the collection of 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild at Gunnersbury 
Park in the days when that neighbour of 
Osterley and Syon was one of the best known 
country mansions within a drive of Piccadilly. 
His son, the late Leopold de Rothschild, added 
to it, more especially by his successes on the 
Turf. They include Radium’s two Jockey 
Club Cups and his Goodwood and Doncaster 
Cups ; and revive memories of what may be 
called the ‘‘ Rothschild era.”” This began when 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild won his first race 
in 1879, and continued until his death in May, 
1917. Between those dates his famous “ dark 
blue, yellow cap ”’ were carried to victory in 
851 races carrying £367,434: St. Frusquin and 
St. Amant scored for him in the Two Thousand 
Guineas ; Doricles brought him the St. Leger 
after a never-to-be-forgotten struggle with the 
Derby winner, Volodyovski; St. Amant won 
the Derby for him in a terrific thunderstorm 
which drenched him to the skin but did not 
prevent him sending off a telegram, written 
prior to the race, telling his sons at Eton of his 
victory. A good many of his successes are 


2.—SILVER-GILT MONTIETH BOWL. 





1—A GOLD TEA-POT. 6hins. high, Edinburgh, 1735 
The King’s Plate for Mares, 1736, won at Newmarket by Legacy 





4 
l4ins. diam., by Benjamin Pyne, 1715 


represented in the collection by important 
antique pieces : for example, Radium’s Jockey 
Club Cup of 1907 by a silver-gilt cup with 
the mark of Andrew Fogelberg and Stephen 
Gilbert, 1786; the ‘‘ Doncaster Cup 1908” 
is by Richard Morton and Co., Sheffield, 1777, 
with a later cover bearing the London hall-mark 
of 1794. ‘‘ The Sandringham Cup, 1895 ”’ is 
a racing cup of 1782 by Henry Greenway, with 
two oval medallions, of a race, and horses at 
grass, while the high fluted cover is surmounted 
by the figure of Victory. A silver-gilt cylindrical 
peg tankard and cover by David Willaume, jun., 
1731, is inscribed ‘‘ Jockey Club Cup 1908.” 
These have the records of their second dedica- 
tion engraved on them. But the Epsom Gold 
Cup, 1880, is remarkable as also bearing the 
record of its presentation over a century earlier 
as “The Beacham Well Cup, The Property 
of Chris'. Blake Esq Won by Mark Anthony 
Oct? 1771. Mark Anthony Got by Spectator 
Dam by Blank out of Sore Heels.” It is a 
silver-gilt cup 23}ins. high in the Adam style 
by John Parker and Edward Wakelin, 1771. 
A Soreheels mare was also the dam of 
the winner of a much earlier race, ‘‘ The King s 
Plate for Mares ” at Newmarket, the winner 
of which in 1736 was Legacy, by Greyhound, 
bred by a Mr. Crofts. The trophy took the 
form of an entrancing gold tea-pot, 6}ins. 
high, by James Ker, Edinburgh, circa 1735 
(maker’s mark only, gross weight 20 oz. 4dwt.). 
The spherical body has a straight spout and 
wood handle and is chased round the rim and 
cover with a band of shells, foliage, and scrolls. 
On one sie is engraved the Royal arms of 
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George II—actually the Scottish Royal crest 
was used by the engraver; on the other a 
racehorse with jockey up at full gallop. These 
King’s Plates, which were originated by 
Charles II and continued until 1887, were very 
popular about this time and were given pride 
of place in John Cheny’s Calendar, possibly 
because they were always subject to their own 
special articles, regardless of any rules of 
racing in vogue at the time. They were run 
primarily to encourage an improvement in the 
stamina of the thoroughbred by providing 
strenuous tests, limited to six year olds, over 
ong distances and under heavy weights. 
\ctually Legacy carried 12st. and won over 
‘our miles in three heats. Later in life she 
yecame the dam of Shock. 

This very rare, if not unique, racing 
rophy is recorded to have changed hands in 
:847, when it was sold by James Bult and Co. 
‘or the remarkably low figure of £70. The 
‘election of a piece of antique plate as a racing 
rophy is exemplified over a hundred years ago 
»y a two-handled vase-shaped cup and cover 
xy Charles Wright, 1771, engraved ‘‘ Marlow 
Races. Presented by Lt.-Col. Sir Wm. Robt 
Clayton Bt. M.P. August 1838 ”—who may 
uave resurrected the cup from his safe at 
farleyford or Hall Place. 

The domestic plate in the collection is no 
ess important to the amateur of the silversmith’s 
craft. Baron Lionel, who was responsible for 
the choice of most of it, showed catholic and 
excellent taste, and the English pieces range 
from an exquisite Elizabethan standing salt to 
the solid magnificence of the Regency. The 
earlier period, however, is mostly represented 
by a rich assembly of Continental silver, mostly 
German. There are some twenty-five character- 
istically opulent cups, rose-water dishes and 
ewers, tankards, and animal figures, mostly 
bearing Augsburg and Nuremberg marks of 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
Also over a dozen lots of beautiful French silver, 
notably a set of four Louis XV candelabra and 
a silver-gilt dessert service by C. Lorillon, 
1810. 

The Elizabethan salt is one of the finest 
of these typical Tudor objects outside the 
treasuries of colleges and livery companies. 
The square body with repoussé decoration 
rests on claw and ball feet and has a domed 
cover surmounted by the figure of a nude man 
with a spear and shield. The Tudor and late 
medizval silversmiths derived most of their 
ideas from Flanders and Germany, and in the 
later seventeenth century English smiths again 
came under the influence of Continental 

fashions. After the Revocation of the Edict of 





4.—SILVER-GILT HELMET-SHAPED EWER 
llins. high, 1690, by George Garthorne 
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3.—ELIZABETHAN STANDING SALT 
llins. high, 1583. Silver-gilt 


Nantes (1685) this culminated in the actual 
arrival here of French Huguenot refugees, 
many of whom invested their talents or capital 
in the precious metals. The famous names of 
Courtauld (Lot 65), Peter Archambo (Lot 76), 
Paul de Lamerie (Lot 80, a tea-kettle and stand) 
1742 and 1746, the decoration of which is later 
in date, David Willaume (Lot 81) and Thomas 
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Issod (Lot 92), represent the effects of 
that error of statesmanship in the present 
catalogue. 

Stylistically, the French and the earlier 
German influences were simply the outcome 
of fashion. But the influence exerted in the 
mid-seventeenth century on European crafts- 
manship by that remarkable Flemish smith, 
Van Vianen, was personal and original, approxi- 
mating to the baroque in architecture. He 
introduced, in place of the Renaissance, ara- 
besque decorations, that since the time of 
Cellini had been repeated with ever greater 
floridness or attenuation, a vigorous, bolder 
form of repoussé the effect of which is to recall 
the baroque compositions of Rubens. It is 
not readily describable, but is well represented 
here by a Charles II silver-gilt rosewater dish 
of 1660 (Fig. 5) and the grand silver-gilt helmet- 
shaped ewer of 1690 by George Garthorne, 1690, 
the handle of which is engraved with the Royal 
Crown and cypher of William and Mary 
(Fig. 4). 

It was seven years later that the financial 
reforms of King William’s Government led to 
a measure that compelled a revolution in the 
British silversmith’s craft and led to the pro- 
duction of the most splendid silver vessels 
perhaps of all time. The reform of the coinage, 
which for years had been clipped and sweated to 
obtain silver with which to gratify the fashion 
for silver ornaments, was largely achieved by 
raising the percentage of silver in the alloy 
permitted for domestic use. This new stan- 
dard, which was consequently softer, because 
purer, than that previously (and subsequently) 
used, was distinguished by the Britannia 
hall-mark (in place of the leopard’s head) and 
necessitated much more solid and simple 
design. Hence the monumental massiveness of 
Queen Anne silver and until the return to 
the old standard in 1718. The style is splen- 
didly represented here by the silver-gilt 
Monteith punch-bowl (Fig. 2), by Benjamin 
Pyne, 1715, 14ins. in diameter and weighing 
193 0z. 8dwt. The name, by the way, derives 
from the scalloped rim, by which glasses can 
be hung over the bowl by their stems, and 
which was adopted from a fashionable Scottish 
treatment of dress. ‘Though subsequently the 
rococo taste associated with the work of Paul de 
Lamerie produced a great deal of over-orna- 
mentation, English silver-work was permanently 
inclined towards the solid and simple use of 
the precious material by#the Britannia standard 
interlude, as can be observed in many of the 
eighteenth-century pieces in Mr. de Roth- 
schild’s very representative collection. 

Curtus CROWE. 


5.—SILVER-GILT ROSEWATER DISH 
20%ins. diam. 1660 
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BELSAY CASTLE, NORTHUMBERLAND-—II 
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THE HOME OF THE MIDDLETONS 
OF BELSAY 


A very remarkable *‘ picturesque” garden formed 
by Sir Charles Monck early in the nineteenth 
century, joins the Grecian house that he built to 
the medieval home of the Middleton family. 


ROM the terrace beneath the south front of the 

great Doric house you look over one of the loveliest 

landscape gardens of the early nineteenth century. 

A gentle valley lies below, billowing with huge hybrid 
rhododendrons and punctuated here and there with cypress- 
like Irish yews. In the middle distance a lake catches the 
sky, from which it is separated by the opposite crags 
wooded with birch and firs. Or you turn westwards and 
welk through a series of enclosures, their formal lines clad 
with profusions of evergreens, heaths, cypresses, junipers, 
backed by holly and yew. In this direction the path presently 
ascends into a deep rocky caion, here overhung with yews, 
there bright with flowering shrubs, till, after passing under 
a romantic rock bridge, you emerge from the chasm and see 
the venerable pile of old Belsay Castle before you, with the 
Jecobean home of the Middletons adjoining it. From the 
ravines you have been negotiating the stone of the classical 
house was quarried—and probably that of the Castle and 
Jacobezn house too, though not with the picturesque eye on 
the quarries’ subsequent use as a gigantic rock garden, which 
make Sir Charles Monck’s operation so notable. It is, indeed, 
doubtful which aspect of that remarkable man is the more 
interesting : as architect, or landscape gardener. In both 
he was startlingly original, and if, in his house, he designed 
a building that must be set among the most considerable 
achievements of the Greek Revival, with his gardening (in 
which his intentions were continued by his successor) he 
steps into the forefront of the amateurs of picturesque 
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NATURALISED IN FORMAL BEDS ON | HE TERRACE 


2.—HEATHS AND LOW EVERGREEN SHRUBS 
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3.—THE VALLEY AND LAKE, WITH THE RHODODENDRONS IN FULL GLAMOUR 


From the house. In the foreground below, a carpet of Erica carnea on the terrace 
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Copyright 4.—LOOKING ACROSS THE VALLEY BELOW THE HOUSE “ Country Life’ 
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D LAWN WEST OF THE HOUSE 


5.—THE YEW-HEDGE 
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6.—THE EVERGREEN WINTER GARDEN 


Borders of heath, cupressus, and juniper backed by ilex and yew 
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landscape to whom English scenery owes so much. 

In the earlier half of last century a hundred 
years’ intensive study of landscape design bore fruit, 
combining with the greatly increased botanical 
range then available and the popular appreciation 
of both aspects to produce a genuine art of landscape 
gardening. ‘This was largely due to the tireless 
landscaper Humphry Repton, whose incomparable 
volumes still stand upon the shelves at Belsay, and 
to the books of those two intelligent Herefordshire 
squires, Sir Uvedale Price and Richard Payne Knight, 
who, writing in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century from practical experience of landscape 
gardening, combined with it common sense and an 
informed taste in which, significantly, the art of 
Rembrandt and Rubens was set above that of Claude 
and Poussin. Their disciples were taught to think in 
terms of light and shade, texture and mass, and to 
plant for colour as Turner and Constable were soon 
to paint. It remained, however, for the nineteenth 
century to fill in the broad lines of their principles 
with practical horticultural knowledge. Unfortu- 
nately, the new enthusiasm for horticulture tended 
to concentrate on elaborating particular genera of 
flowers, in beds and conservatories, rather than 
working them into the older, aristocratic, tradition of 
landscape design. ‘That was not recaptured till 
William Robinson published “ The English Flower 
Garden” in the ’seventies, unconsciously taking 
up the subject where Uvedale Price had left it. 

The gardens at Belsay, however, derive directly 
from the earlier source of inspiration, and are a 
remarkable example of early nineteenth-century 
“ picturesque ” planting and design. Much is due, 
no doubt, to Robinson’s later practice : notably, I 
suspect, the bold massing of heaths on the terrace 
and in the ‘“‘evergreen garden.” But the idea of the 
quarry garden must be contemporary with the 
building of the house, and the huge rhododendrons 
in the valley are well over a hundred years old. Of 
whatever date, the whole garden is homogeneous 
and, what is no less interesting, looks very much 
up-to-date, so much so that modern garden designers 
could learn much from it on the relating of archi- 
tecture to landscape. 

From the park (Fig. 4), for instance, the horizon- 
tal block of the house is not very dissimilar from a 
rectangular modern building. The beauty of the 
effect is due to the counteracting rounded forms of 
hardwood trees and rhododendrons, with three dark 
cypresses introducing a strong vertical contrast to 
the level lines of the house. They play an equally 
valuable réle in the glorious view from the house 
(Fig. 3), taken when the pinks and whites and 
crimsons of the rhododendrons were in full glamour, 
yet softened by the pale complementary greens of 
the early summer foliage in the background. 

The planting of the immediate foreground of 
the house is even more interesting. As described 
last week, it stands upon a great terrace (partly devised 
as a platform from which to observe the deer in the 
park) which acts as a haha as regards the view 
outwards—its existence is quite unsuspected in 
Fig. 3. The terrace lawn slopes up gently towards 
the house, where a wide parterre lies beneath the 
windows. ‘This was designed to have three large 
formal beds—those at either end raised in two tiers 
of stonework, the central bed oval with a stone kerb. 
Originally containing rhododendrons, they have for 
long been planted with every variety of heath which 
have naturalised themselves luxuriantly, rock-roses, 
ferns, broom, many low-growing evergreen shrubs, 
and the more vigorous rock plants. A brief cata- 
logue of this singularly effective “ formal rock garden” 
includes : laurustinus ; Magnolias Thompsoniana, 
Watsonii, glauca; Phillyrea decora; Clematis 
montana and rubens; Ceanothus Gloire de Ver- 
sailles ; Cotoneaster horizontalis ; Rhododendrons 
hirsutum and racemosum ; Andromeda floribunda ; 
Lithospermum ; Pernettya; Gentian sino-ornata ; 
Dryas octopetala. The principal heaths, both here 
and in the evergreen garden, are E. arborea, australis, 
lusitanica, Veitchii, mediterranea, stricta, vagans, 
Mrs. D. F. Maxwell, St. Keverne, Allportii, H. E. 
Beale ; Goldsworth Crimson, Hammondii, ciliaris, 
cinerea and carnea in variety. Ericas mediterranea, 
darleyensis, and stricta are especially noticeable, 
and Erica carnea has long since overflowed the oval 
bed and spread itself in a red carpet over much of the 
central space, forming the curious and exceedingly 
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8.—IN THE QUARRY FROM WHICH THE HOUSE WAS BUILT 


Nearly a quarter of a mile long, its chasms and cliffs connect the gardens with the old castle 


effective mass seen in the foreground of Fig. 3. As a foreground aa & . (.; 4 ne ie # We sd 


iq ‘ 
if t 


to a very formal house these semi-formal but luxuriating masses 
of evergreen and colour could not be improved upon, either 
zesthetically or as a labour-saving device. From the windows, 
moreover, they provide interest and colour throughout the year, 
in winter no less than in the glory of June and autumn. 

This desire for winter colour, easily understandable in a 
county where the winters are long, underlies the whole garden, 
and the resulting predominance of evergreens is highly appropriate 
to the classic building, the prototypes of which are provided by 
their climate with this natural contrast of deep colour. Following 
the upper terrace westwards we come to a lawn (Fig. 5) enclosed 
by clipped yew hedges on three sides and, on the north, by a shrub 
border backed by the firs seen on the left of Fig. 2. Here the 
gayer colours of roses, azaleas and delphiniums are massed, 
kept separate from the house setting. But beyond, in a sheltered 
garden centred round a sunken lawn, winter colour is again the 
objective (Fig. 6). The shelter is formed of yew, holly, and some 
conifers, and the walks pass between deep borders of heath, 
cupressus and juniper. Here the taller-growing heaths, especially 
mediterranea, arborea, and lusitanica predominate, and the effect 
at all times of year but especially in the leafless months is exceed- 
ingly refreshing. 

Beyond this winter garden the beginning of the quarry is 
reached. And here I may be forgiven if this account becomes 
somewhat personal, owing to the remarkable resemblance of 
Belsay in this respect to my family’s home of Scotney Castle, 
Kent, which has been illustrated in Country Lire. In both 
instances an old castle, the family’s previous home, was abandoned 
and partly taken down; the stone for the new house quarried 
in between the old and the new site ; and the quarry connecting 
the two converted into a magnified rock garden. My grandfather 
built Scotney in 1837 from designs by Antony Salvin, a date 
when work was still going on at Belsay. It seems possible that 
Salvin, who came of a Durham family, may have borrowed the 
idea of a quarry garden from Belsay. The true comparison for 
Belsay, however, is of course with the /atomia gardens at Syracuse, 
with which Sir agen Monck was almost certainly familiar. : f ' 
In one respect the latef Scotney scheme is more effective than ee fe: igaaie or = age 
Belsay : the old castle lies in the valley below, and is the principal _ - ' : se 
feature of the view from the new house, the quarry forming a 9,—A PATH OVER THE QUARRY 
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precipitous foreground. There, too, masses 
of rhododendrons, which are such a feature 
of both gardens, fill in the slope between old 
castle and quarry, whereas here they lie in 
another direction though in a similar relation- 
ship to the new house. As a quarry, however, 
this /atomia at Belsay is an easy winner. To 
the stranger, the transition from the spacious 
formality of the garden hitherto seen, to 
these romantic and wholly unexpected chasms 
comes with a real shock of delight; nor 
does the excitement relax till, after twisting 
and climbing for several hundred yards, 
the path at length emerges. ‘The main 
quarry forms an elongated amphitheatre, 
part of which is seen in Fig. 7, floored with 
lawn and diversified by clumps of flowering 


shrubs. The path then enters a defile 


now contracting, now expanding, with smaller 
quarries opening off it from time to time. In 


AUTUMN STORMS 


x 


< 


F. ¥. Mortimer 


one place a path is carried across the gorge 
on a masonry bridge abutted on piers of 
rock (Fig. 9); at its deepest level, where the 
ravine is accentuated by high overshadowing 
trees, a lofty wall bars progress, pierced by a 
tall, narrow arch with a gate (Fig. 8), the path 
beyond rising between fern-draped and fis- 
sured cliffs, presently to debouch before the 
old castle, which we shall examine next week. 
Some of the overshadowing yews are the 
actual hedge, at pre-quarry level, of the gardens 
of the old castle, and in one place the quarry 
cuts right across the vertical shaft of an old 
garden well. Shrubs flourishing in the quarry 
include three unusually large cryptomerias, 
Cornus Kousa, maples for autumn colour, 
Eucryphia pinnatifolia, Enkianthus campanu- 
latus, magnolias, desfontainea, and camellias. 

A feature that must, too, be noticed is 
the sand paths everywhere, both as part of 
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the labour-saving devices of Sir Arthur 
Middleton and as forming with their golden 
colour a most effective link between the 
garden and the gold sandstone house. 
Well might Sir Charles Monck, strolling 
through his romantic domain, quote Mr. 
Payne Knight’s verses which he had so 
effectively taken to heart : 
Blessed is the man who, midst his tufted trees, 
Some ruin’d castle’s lofty towers sees 
Imbosomed high upon the mountain’s brow 
Or nodding o’er the stream that glides below... 
The quarry, long neglected and o’ergrown 
With thorns, that hang o’er mouldering beds of 


stone, 
May oft the place of nat’ral rocks supply. 


And happy were those days when country 
gentlemen would sing in Miltonic numbers 
of their rustic aims, and could afford to quarry 
thousands of tons of stone in their pursuit. 
CHRISTOPHER HUssEY. 
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CHEMISTRY AND PLANT FOOD 


By SIR E. J. RUSSELL, D.Sc.,F.R.S., Director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station 


HEN I first ’ 

started lec- 

turing to 

farmers 

some thirty- 
five years ago it was 
always assumed that I 
should praise artificials 
and abuse _ farmyard 
manure. Not infre- 
quently the Chairman, 
the proposer and secon- 
der of the vote of thanks 
came with speeches al- 
ready prepared in defence 
of the farmyard manure 
which they had expected 
me to attack ; they were 
put in some difficulty 
when I did not attack it 
but, on the contrary, 
praised it ; nevertheless, 
some of them still let off 
their speeches, somewhat 
to the mystification of 
the audiences. 

There was a time 
when agricultural chem- 
ists, flushed with success at discovering the 
importance of nitrogen, phosphates, and potash 
in plant nutrition, thought that they had 
solved the whole problem of plant food, but that 
was nearly 100 years ago. Liebig in 1840 had 
put out the idea that farmyard manure was 
10t necessary for crops but could be replaced 
by the mineral substances it supplied ; some 
f his disciples, notably the French chemist, 
Georges Ville, carried the idea to its logical 
extreme. But those who had done most work 
on the subject knew that in practice the com- 
bination of farmyard manure and artificials in 
the rotation gives better results than the use 
of either alone, and the subsequent experience 
of farmers and the results of experiments agree 
in showing that this is so. 

It thus appeared that the old controversy 
had been settled on the usual lines of British 
compromise : something was to be said for 
both sides, and one should aim therefore at a 
combination of the two. But controversies 
do not die easily, and this one has revived, the 
modern protagonists being those advocates of 
humus who regard it as the only possible basis 
of plant growth and the foundation of health 
for human beings and livestock ; and the sup- 
porters of ‘‘ soilless gardening’”’ or “ hydro- 
ponics,”” who have shown that good crops, 
perfectly normal, healthy and _ health-giving 
can be grown not only without humus but 
without soil, and needing only a few simple 
chemicals dissolved in water. There is nothing 
new in their claim: water cultures have been 
a recognised part of the botanist’s technique 
ever since Woodward, a London scientist, 
described the method in 1699, and two German 
scientists, Sachs and Knop, elaborated it in 
the mid-nineteenth century. The new feature 
is its application to the large-scale production 
of fruit, vegetables and other crops. It is 
always difficult and tedious to bridge the great 
gap between the laboratory and the factory, 
but this is what Professor Gericke has set 
himself to do. Large-scale tests alone will 
show whether he has succeeded. Unfortunately, 
as often happens in such cases, enthusiastic 
followers have put forward extravagant claims 
which have aroused considerable interest in 
the Press. There is, however, nothing to justify 
them. All that can be said at present is that 
water culture, sand culture and ordinary soil 
culture are alternative methods of growing 
crops ; and while soil is in general the most 
convenient, there may be conditions in which 
water or sand cultures are better. It is Pro- 
fessor Gericke’s achievement to have specified 
the conditions for success and to have set them 
out clearly in his book.* 

The crops are grown without humus or 
iny other form of organic matter: as indeed 
has been done many times in the last eighty 
years. There is no evidence for any necessity 
of a natural cycle of soil organic matter—plant 
ife—animal life, though it still remains true 
hat organic matter greatly improves the soil 
ind facilitates crop production so markedly 


THE FAMOUS BROADBALK FIELD 





that no farmer is ever likely to try doing with- 
out it. 

The necessity for humus is discussed by 
Lord Lymington in Country Lire for 
August roth, and he asks: ‘‘ Does Nature or 
the laboratory have the last word?’’ There 
is no difference between them. The laboratory 
has no other purpose but to understand Nature. 
Of course, if one is content with the traditional 
peasant method, there is no need to strive for 
improvement. But directly you want to do 
something better then you are driven to experi- 
ment of one sort or another. Every trial of 
something new in the field or the garden is an 
experiment. It may be done well or badly, 
and though one has to admit that haphazard 
experiments do occasionally yield splendid 
results, yet the great majority of them come to 
nothing.or even give misleading results ; many 
agricultural “‘ improvers ”? have gone bankrupt 
because their foundation experiments were not 
good. Now science is simply the business of 
doing experiments properly: designing them 
so that they really shall test the point at issue, 
carrying them out in such a way as to give 
trustworthy figures, and, most important of all, 
ensuring that any conclusions drawn are 
strictly in accordance with the facts and not 
coloured by irrelevant ideas of any kind. Like 
any other business, experimentation requires 
training, and the proper appliances; the 
laboratory is just as necessary to the man who 
is trying to get the most out of a proper field 
experiment as the workshop is to the mechanic 
who is trying to design a better plough. No 
one knows better than the genu‘ne scientist 
that he may be wrong in his conclusions, and 
indeed it is often urged against him that he is 
too indefinite in his recommendations and 
hedges them round with too many qualifications 
to be of much general help. Nevertheless 
progress is made. It is perfectly true that in a 
series of bad years land is under-cultivated, 
but this is purely economic. There is no evi- 
dence that the good farmer of to-day is inferior 
to his predecessors, or that when he aims at 
high yields he gets any less than they did. 
Certainly I know of no evidence where artificial 
manures, properly used, have caused deteriora- 
tion either of yield or quality of crop. On our 
own farm at Rothamsted we have used artificials 
for just about 100 years and perhaps more 
generally than most farmers, and our special 
conditions have given us less farmyard manure 
than usual. If this caused deterioration it 
ought to be showing now. But is it ? 

Our Broadbalk field was never regarded 
as very productive ; in the old days it yielded 
about twenty bushels of grain to the acre. In 
1839 the field had its last dressing of farmyard 
manure ; it was afterwards divided into plots, 
only one of which has subsequently received 
dung; all the rest have had artificials only 
except the plot without manure. Wheat has 


been grown every year since 1843. If 
farmyard manure was really necessary for 
wheat, and if artificials were really bad 


AT ROTHAMSTED 


Wheat has been grown on it, with artificial manures only, every year since 1843 


for it, the yields ought 
to have gone down. 
They did where only an 
incomplete dressing was 
given: where, for ir.- 
stance, nitrogen or potash 
were omitted. But where 
all three elements, nitro- 
gen, phosphate and 
potash, were given in 
sufficient quantity, the 
yields have not gone 
down. In the early years 
of the experiment the 
yield on the plots receiv- 
ing complete artificials 
varied from about twenty- 
eight to thirty-six bushels 
per acre according to the 
amount of nitrogen sup- 
plied, and farmyard 
manure gave about thirty- 
five bushels. In 1938, 
the hundredth year after 
the last dressing of farm- 
yard manure, the yields 
were, in bushels per 
acre : 


Complete artificials Farmyard manure 


1 dose 2 doses 3 doses 14 tons 
Nitrogen. Nitrogen. Nitrogen. annually. 
40 48.5 56 55-3 


This year’s figures are not yet available, but 
they will certainly be good. Probably no wheat- 
field in the world is more closely watched for 
disease than Broadbalk, yet entomologists, 
mycologists and plant pathologists generally 
find little to reward their search. Samples of 
the grain were recently submitted to the Dunn 
Nutritional Laboratory at Cambridge for 
vitamin studies, but no inferiority could be 
found in the samples grown without farmyard 
manure for all this long period. 

It may be objected that the Broadbalk 
field is experimental, and that an experiment 
is somehow different from ordinary natural 
conditions. The treatment is admittedly 
unusual. On our 400-acre farm, however, most 
of the land is under rotation, and used for 
ordinary farming except that much less farm- 
yard manure than usual is applied, not because 
we do not believe in it, but because it makes the 
land unsuitable for experiments, and our main 
job at Rothamsted is to do experiments. We 
do, however, use artificials. The threshing 
figures for two wheatfields only are available 
as yet—not plots, but whole fields threshed 
out for seed : 
29}cwt. or 53 bushels per acre. 
24$cwt. or 45 bushels per acre. 


Bones Close .. 
Little Hoos 


These are not our highest yields for the year : 
some of the plots on other fields are doing better. 
Nine plots so far have yielded over 45cwt. per 
acre—t.e., over eighty bushels—and one has 
gone even higher—over ninety bushels per 
acre. 

While the threshing machine is giving 
these results I am left cold by threats of soil 
deterioration, and I admit Lord Lymington’s 
charge of slowness in altering my approach 
from the record office to the field. It is only 
on its record, rigidly tested over a period of 
years, that any method in agriculture can be 
judged. 

Root crops stand in greater need of farm- 
yard manure, and during the rotation we use 
all we make and wish we had more. But we 
combine it with artificials, and are constantly 
seeking better combinations, for we feel con- 
vinced that this is the way of progress. The 
search involves weighing, measuring, analysirg 
and calculation—in short, all the resources cf 
modern science, and at Rothamsted we are 
doing our best to use them. The goal is more 
complete control of the soil and the plant, co 
that the farmer may be able to adapt his opera- 
tions closely to his requirements, producing 
cheaply in years of financial depression 
and abundantly in years of need such as the 
present. 








* CoMPLETE GUIDE TO SOILLESS GARDENING, by 
Dr. William F, Gericke, (Putnam, 12s. 6d). 
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HATCHET AND HEARTH IN BERKSHIRE 


F the house where I write chose to give 
itself airs, it might claim to be approached 
by a double avenue of oak trees more than 
a mile long. Certainly there is the avenue, 
and that is the way to the house ; but one 

must admit that, according to tradition, the 
oaks were planted in honcur of Queen Eliza- 
beth when, on a visit to the Winchcomb of 
that day at Bucklebury, she drove along the 
road which even then followed the high ridge 
between the valley of the Pang and the much 
wider trench through which the Kennet 
meanders on its way to join Thames. It was 
a splendid deed to plant that approach, for I 
do not know anywhere anything more character- 
istically or beautifully English. West of where 
the avenue ends in a group of giant trees 
which were certainly there already in Elizabeth’s 
time, the common spreads broad and heathy, 
but eastward of this, the avenue itself—about 
eighty yards wide—is nearly all that remains 
unenclosed. 

I incline to think that in Elizabeth’s day 
there was mighty little of the timber which 
now adorns this high ground. Our house is 
probably the oldest about here ; its partition 
walls are of wattle and daub, which means 
Jacobean at latest ; and it was evidently tucked 
away for shelter in a fold of the ground where 
two rivulets meet and form a little pond. 
Looking from the field which slopes up beyond 
this pond, one sees everywhere the characteristic 
rolling lines of down, though these have been 
crossed and chequered with woodland and with 
fencing—nearly every hedgerow having its line 
of trees set in it. Most are oak, but with a 
fair sprinkling of elm; I scarcely know one 
sycamore or horse chestnut within a mile of us. 

When I first came down the lane that leads 
from the avenue and the common to this house 
(and has no doubt always led to it, for it goes 
no farther), my eye was caught by three big 
elms lying full length in a field. Two had been 
felled, one blown down, and there they had 
lain, evidently for several years ; I wished for 
leave to tackle them with saw and _ hatchet, 
without having the least guess how many hours 
of pleasant labour I should spend upon that 
timber. For it proved possible to acquire the 
right to cut at a ransom so moderate that I 
was puzzled, till I got the explanation from a 
professional woodman : oak is so plentiful here 
that elm is not saleable for fuel. The better 
luck is ours ; though elm inclines to splutter 
when it is green, once well weathered it burns 
as cheerfully as anyone could ask; and a fine 
thing it is to see the result of your labours 
in a blazing fire of a winter evening ; perhaps 
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“THE HEARTH IN OUR LONG, LOW, HEAVILY TIMBERED ROOM... ,IS 
A WORTHY ALTAR TO WHICH THE RESULT OF PLEASANT LABOUR FINDS 
ITS WAY” 


finer still, when everything is rationed and 
economised, to feel on a cold summer day that 
it is no extravagance to light a fire. By Christ- 
mas there will be nothing left of the two that 
were felled ; their butts were sold, so that what 
remained was nowhere more than two feet in 
diameter ; but there remains the big one, butt 
and all, for our untouched reserve—good for 
another two winters. 

Most of it I have tackled single handed 
with a three foot saw, that can be used as a 
cross cut by fitting on a handle; but for the 
heavier stuff I got my neighbour the woodman 
to bring his five foot weapon. It was a lesson 
to see him tackle some of the problems in 
splitting—in which elm specially abounds. He 
pointed out to me, what I had already found out, 
that with a section of elm in the round you 
must not try to split it to the centre as can be 
done with oak. Knock off flakes an inch or 


two deep from the sides so that your round log 
becomes squared, or six sided ; then the pro- 





“A BULWARK OF LOGS, SOME READY SPLIT, SOME WITH A GOOD DEAL 
OF WORK YET TO BE DONE, IS PILED AGAINST TWO SIDES OF THIS 
OLD HOUSE” 


jecting angles will split off; and by this time 
you can see how the central grain is running 
and place your stroke of your wedge accordingly. 
It is pleasant, as everyone knows, to bring off 
a good drive with a golf club or a cricket bat ; 
and there is the same sort of pleasure when a 
well aimed blow splits a big piece of timber 
cleanly ; perhaps you get the whole log broken 
up without needing to put in the wedge. 
Skill is needed far more than strength ; it is 
by no means easy to drop the edge of an axe 
exactly where you mean it to fall, or to drop it 
at precisely the right angle—for one has to 
develop a feeling for wood. A beginner will 
always try to cut too straight down ; the more 
expert an axeman, the wider the gap that he 
will open, so that every stroke shall fall slant- 
wise and not directly across the grain. The 
other day, when the woodman’s son, a lad of 
seventeen, was sawing with me, he took the 
axe to knock off a projecting piece ; the chips 
flew large and handsome, and I reflected to 
myself that I should not have opened it so 
generously. I have worked now with three 
generations of that family, and though the 
grandfather was not specially bred to woodcraft, 
like his son and his son’s son, yet every man 
in this well timbered country knows something 
about timber work. I can use saw and hatchet 
as well as the ordinary labourer; but from 
these people I have been picking up ideas all 
the time. 

For instance, in splitting logs, when my 
axe stuck I had always hammered on the haft 
with a log to free it; but I notice that the 
experts strike on the axe-head, which cannot 
be damaged; very likely my neglect in this 
way is why my haft is sprung. I should advise 
any other amateur to do as I have done now 
(too late) and bind the wood for a few inches 
below the head like the handle of a cricket 
bat. In trying to split a log you may strike 
too far over, so that as the edge enters your 
haft comes down on the wood. I need hardly 
say that experts never treat the axe-head as a 
wedge, to be hammered through, but if you 
lend an axe to an ordinary labourer that is 
what he will probably do with it—and spoil 
your weapon. 

It is of course wisdom to have two wedges, 
one to release the other if it gets jammed, 
and by combining their use a much longer log 
can be split. Nobody wants todo more sawing 
than he need, and here we have an open hearth, 
sometimes using steel dogs, but generally a 
movable grate so that a little coal can be added 
to encourage the fire; but logs up to three 
feet long will lie across it. I am sorry for those 
who have to shorten their firing down to a 
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foot or even eight inches; but the habit of 
cutting your logs as long as possible has results 
like the traditional “ lazy man’s load’”’; what 
you gain on the swings you lose on the round- 
abouts, for a lot more time is needed in splitting. 
Two feet to eighteen inches is really the most 
practical length—and two feet only if the grain 
is fairly clear of knots. 

A trestle to lay the smaller logs on makes 
the business of sawing a luxury by comparison, 
as against having to kneel or stoop ; and when 
so fixed, the log cannot close on the saw, as 
it must when lying on the ground. When you 
have not this luxury (it is my case) you must 
make shift to get one log laid across another 
and saw off the projecting end; a crowbar 
comes in very handy, especially when big stuff 


has to be tackled. But however you go about 
it, the last inch or two of cutting will always 
be the heaviest ; and there is never the same 
pleasure in using a saw that is to be got from 
an axe. Still, there are days when it goes well, 
and you can pat yourself on the back for having 
learnt the essentials, which are: never to lean 
on the saw ; to pull dead straight and so avoid 
useless friction; and to keep a long, steady 
stroke. ‘‘Give it the heel of the saw” 
one good workman used to say; pull clear 
through to where the teeth are probably less 
blunted. 

But the fun only begins when you come 
to splitting. There was a period last winter 
when I thought highly of my powers; that 
was after the combined thaw and frost, which 


33] 


smashed oak and elm branches here by dozens. 
I did not realise that such a frost affects the 
whole fibre of wood; but when I discovered 
that twigs of blackthorn in the lane, thick as a 
pencil, would snap as if they were icicles, I 
began to understand why logs fell apart in the 
most accommodating fashion and seldom needed 
a wedge. 

Well, there it is: a bulwark of logs, some 
ready split, some with a good deal of work 
yet to be done, is piled against two sides of 
this old house, and in my opinion makes a 
very handsome addition to its appearance ; and 
the hearth in our long, low, heavily timbered 
room, with a fine piece of French carving nailed 
above it, is a worthy altar to which the result 
of pleasant labour finds its way. 


PURBECK MINERS 


A REVIEW BY EDMUND BARBER 


PuRBECK Suop, A STONE- 
WORKER’S STORY OF STONE, 
by Eric Benfield. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 
12s. 6d.) 

O many different inter- 
ests (of one particular 
section of the human 
race) are raised by Mr. 
Benfield’s story that 

it is very difficult indeed to 
decide which of them to select 
for comment. Anybody suffer- 
ing severely from claustro- 
phobia ought undoubtedly to 
avoid the book as he would 
an air-raid shelter. But in 
days when we are surely—and 
perhaps toosl»wly—becoming 
at least half troglodytic, it is a 
great tonic to the mind to 
realise that for centuries past, 
under a Charter granted no- 
body knows how many years 
ago, the Quarrymen of Pur- 
beck have dug and hewn the 
stone of the island in their 
own right, have spent at least 
half their lives underground, 
and have lived the other half 
in civilised amity upstairs, 
enjoying for the most part a 
rural and secluded existence 
in one of the most picturesque 
and romantic corners of Eng- 
land. Blue Books, of course, 
exist in scores dealing with 
the work and welfare of 
miners all over the world ; 
and anybody who has visi 
shall we say ?—the salt mines 

of Transylvania, the great German pits of the 

Ruhr, or some of our own coal mines in this 

country, must realise without telling that a 

great many of the problems of subterran- 

ean existence have already been solved. Though 
there is a certain background of social grievance 
to be found in some of Mr. Benfield’s chapters, 
these are not matters that greatly concern the 

Purbeck Quarrymen, either of the past or 

present. None of the seams of workable stone 

are of any considerable thickness, and there are 
few workings in which a man can hope to stand 
upright. The quarried stone itself only averages 
six inches in thickness. ‘‘ The men who 
worked there ’’ says Mr. Benfield in one passage 
referring to a downs-vein, ‘‘ did not crawl on 
hands and knees ; they squatted on haunches 
with knees up under chins and shuffled forward 
like that, and it was surprising how fast they 
could go with the knuckles pressed to the floor.” 

If this does not sound a very exhilarating 
way of getting one’s living, Mr. Benfield makes 
it clear that it has its compensations ; and not 
the least charm of his book is to be extracted 
from those chapters in which he deals with the 
social life and organisation of a community of 
proud and self-reliant craftsmen who are sons 
of the soil just as truly as any farmer. These 

chapters give him the opportunity to use a 

fund of simple and illuminating anecdote, and 

also (it must be confessed) to display no little 
animus towards those whose ways of thinking 

and living differ from those of Purbeck. A 

little harmless invective against the Town 

Council of Swanage or the useless rentiers of 
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Bournemouth will, however, be forgiven him 
many times over for the sake of the ingenuous 
enthusiasm with which he writes of the people 
and things that he really knows and loves. 
And this brings us to the other interests of the 
book, which are so admirably summarised in 
Professor A. E. Richardson’s Introduction. 
One cannot go into detail here with regard to 
the history of the use of Purbeck ‘‘ marble ”’ 
and stone. As Professor Richardson says, 
Mr. Benfield has removed from Purbeck marble 
the slight which Victorian prejudice somewhat 
thoughtlessly placed upon it, and he encourages 
us to think that a material is not only suitable 
for a variety of purposes, but one which might 
well supersede the common foreign importa- 
tions. Professor Richardson himself believes 
that in cases where Purbeck marble shows signs 
of deterioration (particularly the cylindrical 
shafts forming clustered columns in churches), 
decay could easily have been prevented by 
waxing these finely wrought features from time 
to time. Mr. Benfield—who, it should be 
remembered, is a sculptor as well as a stone- 
worker—goes into more detail with regard to 
surfaces and tells us that much good Purbeck 
marble is spoilt and made less durable by the 
“stunning ”’ or bruising of the surface by too 
much vigour on the part of those who have 
worked it. 


TREASURES OF THE LEVANT 

It is a pleasant world that M. Marcu Beza’s 
book, ByzANTINE ART IN RouMANIA (Batsford, 
£1 1s.), brings back, the world of Kinglake and 
Robert Curzon, where the establishments of the 


(Further reviews will be found on page xxviii.) 


MOUNT ATHOS, 
ENAMELS 


Orthodox Church, immune 
from any doctrine of service or 
good works, keep tranquil guard 
over the inheritance of Byzan- 
tium and the tenets of a 
Christianity undisturbed by logic 
orevents. For M. Beza is con- 
cerned not so much with Byzan- 
tine art in Rumania as with 
objects in the Byzantine manner 
which were produced in Rumania 
and were then sent by the 
Voivodes and Boyars of Moldavia 
and Wallachia to adorn the 
monasteries of the Levant. Most 
of those famous churches have 
contributed to the present cat- 
alogue, the function of which 
may be said to provide a record 
of the part played by the 
Ruwiaanians in sustaining Ortho- 
dox Christian culture at the 
period of its lowest ebb. It is 
only a partial record; for 
zsthetically, the most important 
Rumanian contribution was in 
architecture, in that elongation 
and multiplication of cupolas 
which brought a new lightness 
and elegance to churches of the 
Byzantine type after the Fall of 
Constantinople. M. Beza does 
not deal with architecture: his 
material is composed of metal- 
work, wood carvings, embroi- 
deries, icons and _ illuminated 
manuscripts. One sees here the 
gradual encroachment of Latin 
and Russian idiom on the 
Byzantine tradition, until at the 
end of the eighteenth century 
the formulas dissolve altogether 
under the impact of “ Turkish 
Baroque ”’ on the one hand and 
Western naturalism on the other. 
Though the production of the plates, many of which 
are in colour, does credit to both the author and 
publishers, it is regrettable that the same cannot be 
said of the letterpress. The information concerning 
each obje 
be found in the ordinary books of abuaie--ane 
words such as “ reliques,” “‘ metropolite,” ‘‘ Saint 
Sepulchre,” etc., obscure what is meant to be an 
English text. And the orthography of the Greek 
names is almost Elizabethan in its indifference to 
their derivation. Had the book been produced 
abroad, these faults might have been excused. 
Messrs. Batsford’s patrons are used to something 
better. 


BOOKS EXPECTED 





CERVANTES, as an author and a craftsman, is the 
subject of Professor W. J. Entwistle’s new book, 
coming from the Oxford U niversity Press this month, 


WoMEN OF THE BIBLE, a book by Mr. H. V. Morton, 
is to e published presently by Messrs. Methuen. 

The Hogarth Press promis? a second selection of 
ey oF  To- MORROW, devotee to ‘‘ Cambridge 
Poets 1940,” this autumn, and also a second volume 
of Miss V. Sackville West’s Country Noves, reprinted 
from The Spectator. 

Mr. E. Keeble Chatterton’s new book, THE Epi 
oF Dunkirk, is announced by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett for this month ; and Messrs. Allen and Unwin 
are publishing THE British CONTRIBUTION, in which 
Mr. Donald Cowie sets out to show in what directions 
Britain has done service to the whole world. 


Mr. R. M. Lockley has written in A Pot oF 
Smoke (Harrap, 8/6) a book which is a biography, and 
is quite out of his usual vein. It is to appear next 
week. Almost as these notes appear we shall have 
letters written to Sir S. Cockerell, Edited by Miss 
Viola Meynell, under the title Frrenps oF A LIFETIME, 


which is to be published by Messrs. Jonathan Cape. 

Tue CROWTHERS OF BANKDAM is the title of a new 
and long novel by a new writer, Mr. Thomas Armstrong, 
which Messrs. Collins publish this week and of which 
they expect great things. 
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HOUSES OF TWENTY YEARS 


A REVIEW OF COUNTRY 
HOUSE DESIGN 


By JOHN SUMMERSON 


It is proposed to publish from time to 
time designs by well known architects 
suggesting the types of house that are 
likely to be suitable to requirements 
when peace comes. The first, to be 
described in our next issue, is by Mr. 
Howard Robertson, F.RI.B.A. Here 
Mr. Summerson summarises the situ- 
ation in house design after twenty 
years of criticism and experiment. 


SUBTLE DESIGN AND ADMIRABLE 
CRAFTSMANSHIP ECHOING THE 
PRE-1914 VERNACULAR REVIVAL 
The Green Bend at Bowdon, de- 
signed by Frank B. Dunkerley 


HIS is not a bad time for thinking about houses for the 
future. Not an airy, whimsical, sublimely impossible 
future, but simply the period, which will come sooner or 
later, when we must build again. When that period comes 
it will be a great pity if we have to argue about styles and 
fashions. Heaven knows, there has been enough talk on that subject, 
between the last war and this, to make a whole chapter of architectural 
history ; and very little of it has been strictly to the point. But we 
have got to accept one fact, which is that a new approach to house- 
building has emerged and has been pretty generally accepted. It is 
accepted by most of the younger architects now in practice, and is 
to such an extent identified with the newer methods of architectural 
education that there is obviously not going to be any escape from it. 

By this “‘ new approach ”’ one does not mean, necessarily, white 
walls, flat roofs and that air of sandal-clad priggishness which it is so 
deplorably easy for the new architecture to achieve, and which looks 
if possible more sickly when it has seen half a dozen winters than 
when it was first built. What has emerged as new and valuable 
in our inter-war architecture is the free, practical way of thinking 
out a design, along lines dictated by a general geometrical harmony 
and not by the complicated but vague rules of stylistic architectural 
character.”” The change is perfectly simple and logical. It is one 
of those minor revolutions in modern life which we are all per- 
fectly ready to accept and which only annoy when their principles 
are shot into our faces by doctrinaire sharp-shooters. 

One thing is quite clear about the post-war architecture to 
which we look forward. ‘There will be very little time or inclination 
to be experimental. We shall have to use the building industry 
as we find it after the war—with all the strength and weakness of an 
industry which, more than any other, except perhaps agriculture, 
has its roots in traditional practices. And it will be the job of the 
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architects to match our building problems not with styles and theories 
of their own but with the resources and abilities of that industry. 

Here is an example of what this means. English bricks are 
good. English bricklayers are excellent. So competent are these 
men and so reliable their materials that many a feebly designed 
building is wonderfully easy on the eye simply because it is built 
of good bricks, well laid and skilfully pointed. Now why, with 
this noble tradition at our elbow, should we want to face our buildings 
with white or cream, or coloured renderings which, after a few years, 
or even months, have cracks and smears enough to emulate a fun fair 
Crazy House. The answer is, of course, that renderings seem to 
comply most readily with the logic of the new architecture, with its 
thin concrete wall-panels and its zsthetic of fine-textured planes, 
as immaculate as a canvas by Mondrian or Ben Nicholson. Renderings 
seem to be the right thing. But they are not, because they do not 
work. Even in the light of the excellent investigations which the 
Building Research Station has done on this subject, it is doubtful 
if an architect can yet guarantee his client a perfect job in the way 
of a rendered wall. 

We must take our materials as we find them: that is one of the 
lessons of the last twenty years. And not only our materials. There 
is much in the general planning and arrangement of the traditional 
English house which cannot, as yet, be ‘‘ designed away’ with 
advantage, even for the sake of being true to a theory of beautiful 
utility. The old ratios of wall and window, for instance, are at least 
as appropriate for ordinary living conditions as the dramatic all-glass 
features which one now begins to take for granted in the consciously 
‘“modern”’ house. Inshort, architectural design is still an affair of com- 
promise. Compromise between what we want and what we can get ; 
between what appears to be fluent logic in a paper plan and what will in 
fact suit the habits of a client who is‘/probably less interested in logic 
than in custom. 

In the next post- 
war period, as in the 
last, we shall begin by 
looking back at the 
results achieved in 
what will probably 
then seem a very re- 
mote and separate past. 
When we begin picking 
up threads we shall find 
many from which to 
choose. But it will 
not be difficult to 
choose the right ones. 
Seen in perspective, 
we shall find that the 
two wars frame an 
architectural _revolu- 
tion; that a “ battle 
of styles’ was fought 
nape AAT out with results pro- 
MN fitable to neither side 
but extr-mely profit- 
able to architecture as 
.a whole. 


A WELL-CONTRIVED 
INTERPRETATION 
OF THE GEORGIAN 
TRADITION 
Sleepers Holt, near 
Winchester, designed 
by Alan Brace 
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Mngt REET 


ROUPING OF MATERIALS 
/HICH RECALL THE FARM 
UILDINGS OF THE “MIDI” 


aryland, Hurtwood, Surrey, 


by Oliver Hill 





A HOUSE OF MODERN 
CHARACTER IN BRICK 
Built on the outskirts of 
Cambridge and designed 


by M. A. Sisson 





SHOWING THE DRAMATIC 
POSSIBILITIES OF FREE DE- 
SIGN ON MODERN LINES 
A house at Esher, 
by Raymond McGrath 
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RECLAIMING THE LAND 


VII—THE DITCHLEY ESTATE, OXFORDSHIRE. BY RONALD TREE, M.P. 


In six years 
cattle. 


HE Ditchley estate lies in that corner 

of Oxfordshire which is described as 

being the last ridge of the Cotswolds. 

The soil is the lightest limestone brash 

with occasional clay pockets in the 
folds of the hills. 

The property, which for many generations 
had belonged to the Dillon family, was pur- 
chased from the executors of the seventeenth 
Viscount in 1933 and possession entered into 
on January 1st of the following year. The 
home farm, consisting of close on a thousand 
acres, had always been in hand, but the orthodox 
system of farming, with a strict five-course 
rotation and a Hampshire flock, had not suc- 
ceeded in maintaining fertility. Although the 
land was reasonably clean, six sacks of corn 
per acre was above the average yield. 

I had two ultimate objects in view—first, 
to restore the fertility of the soil so as to produce 
the maximum the land could yield, and second, 
to turn the farm into a paying proposition with 
the least possible delay, because I knew well 
that unless I did so it would be impossible 
to carry on the farm together with the develop- 
ment that had to be undertaken in modernising 
the estate. 

The first thing that had to be done, there- 
fore, was to find an agent who not only tho- 
roughly understood estate management but 
was also a farming expert. After considerable 
search I was lucky enough to obtain the services 
of Mr. Edmund Burke Roche, who had for 
some years previously held the position of 
Agricultural Adviser with Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Limited, and had had, in addition, 
practical experience of farming in many parts 
of the world. 

The next thing to settle was a plan of 
campaign, and after much consideration the 
main outline was decided. We would attempt 
to cover our monthly wage-sheet by the sale 
of milk, but, as no cowsheds were available, 
and the great need was to get as much manure 
into the land as possible, we decided on a 
milking bail. Some sixty commercial Short- 
horns were purchased and crossed with a 
Bolled Angus bull to produce stores. 

As there was a bacon factory only a few 
miles away at Kidlington, and a shed easily 
adaptable for fattening, we decided to build 
up a unit capable of turning out about three 
hundred baconers per year. Pedigree Large 
Black gilts were purchased and crossed with 
selected Large White boars, farrowings being 
arranged to keep the fattening shed continually 
full. 

The Hampshire flock was found to be 
too costly and was disposed of. ‘A number of 
half-bred ewes which I had brought from 
Northamptonshire was increased to 300. These 
were crossed with Hampshire rams and the 
progeny fattened on seeds and roots. 

The major part of the poor arable land 





W. Dennis Moss 


The war-time harvest yield proved that even in five years the policy had borne fruit. 


the fertility of poor, light soil has been successfully restored, principally by heavier stocking, including pigs (now no more) and dairy 
A grass-drier and combine have both worked well. 





MILKING 


was laid down to long duration leys, the fence 
repaired, and water laid on to all fields. The 
three hundred acres of permanent grass were 
mechanically treated and systematically dressed 
with scwt. per acre of superphosphate every 
three years, with remarkable results. 

An Allis-Chalmers Model U tractor and a 
Fordson on pneumatics supplied the power, 
supplemented by six Suffolk Punches which 
would also do timber hauling for the estate. 

Such was the outline of a scheme which 
was forthwith put into operation. Since then 
conditions have brought about several important 
changes and developments. 

It was found that a real demand for T.T. 
milk existed in our local town, and that all 
classes were willing to pay the increased price 
for a high-quality article. Consequently the 
small herd of pedigree Guernseys which I had 
kept entirely for my own use was enlarged and 
the bail herd correspondingly reduced. To-day 
thirty Guernseys are in milk, and it is hoped 
that the herd can be increased to around fifty 
cows in order to supply a demand that is con- 
stantly increasing. ‘The Shorthorn herd has 
been disposed of and the bail sold—after having 
served a most useful purpose. 

The advent of war has wrought further 
changes. With the difficulty of obtaining 
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GUERNSEY HERD 


sufficient feeding-stuffs it has been found 
necessary to shut down what had become a 
profitable pig business ; a few sows only are 
being maintained to preserve the type should 
it be found possible to start again in happier 
days. 

The same problem of feeding-stuffs de- 
cided us to install a small batch type grass 
drier which can also dry grain. Our endeavours 
have been rewarded by the driest summer on 
record, but the small quantity of dried grass 
turned out promises well for the future. 

In response to the appeal for increased 
food production most of the long leys have 
been ploughed up and this year’s harvest seems 
to indicate that the policy embarked on six 
years ago has proved successful. 

The extra acreage under corn coupled 
with labour problems and the ever-present 
risk of bad weather during harvest turned our 
thoughts towards “ combining.” This year it 
was clearly not in the national interest to run 
avoidable risks, and so—after a deal of specula- 
tion and argument— it was decided to invest in 
an Allis-Chalmers All-crop Harvester. 

This machine has proved an unqualified 
success. Admittedly weather conditions were 


ideal, but the manner in which it dealt with 
all conditions of crops and the quality of the 
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THE MODEL FARM 


ork done by the drum exceeded expectations. 
‘he straw, left in excellent condition, was swept 
or stacking by the Fordson. 

Such, in brief, is the story of six year’s 
irming on the light and poor soil of Oxford- 


| 
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shire. ._In the beginning I gave Mr. Roche 
a capital sum with which to buy stock and 
implements. Since then his demands upon 
me have been negligible. Out of six book- 
keeping years three have shown a loss, but 


THE DANISH PIGGERY, EMPTY 
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NOW 


as against this three have given a_ profit. 

We look forward to the future with con- 
siderable hope, encouraged by the knowledge 
that we have succeeded in our first endeavour— 
to increase the fertility of our soil. 


FARMING NOTES 


DRESSING HOME-GROWN SEED--GRASS SHORTAGE--A BOOK FOR LORD EMSWORTH—RABBITS AND 
RATS—CLAMP SILAGE FROM SUGAR BEET TOPS 


ORE farmers than usual are saving 
some of their own corn for seed 
this autumn. It is a wise and 
indeed necessary precaution to dis- 
infect such home-grown seed against 

smut, bunt and similar diseases which, if they 
get a hold on the crop, will seriously affect the 
vield next harvest. There are several excellent 
dressings on the market. They are organic 
mercury compounds. Special claims are made 
for one of them which is marketed by Boots 
under the name of ‘‘ Harvesan.” ‘‘ Harvesan ” 
contains growth hormones in addition to the 
special mercurial substances. I have not seen 
the trials myself, but I am told that seed 
dressed with ‘“‘ Harvesan’”’ makes an earlier 
start and gets the root system well established 
before winter. This is a most important 
matter. 

The seedling plant is also helped in the 
early stages by applying fertiliser in the same 
drill as the seed, so that as soon as the grain 
starts to sprout the roots can draw on readily 
available plant food and so get a flying start. 
Granulated fertilisers can be mixed with seed 
corn and run through the drill with the grain. 
This answers well enough in dry weather 
when there is little risk of the working parts 
of the drill being damaged by contact with the 
fertiliser, but one of the new combined seed 
and fertiliser drills is preferable. Several of 
these have been supplied to the county war 
agricultural committees, and farmers can hire 
them. They are tractor drills, and the usual 
charge for hiring is ros. an acre, which includes, 
of course, the tractor and the tractor driver. 
A light harrow can be attached behind the 
combined drill so as to make one job of the 
sowing. Done in this way it is not an unduly 
expensive job. 

Drilling the fertiliser with the seed is 
particularly worth while on land newly ploughed 
out from grass. There may be plenty of plant 
food there, but it is not always readily avail- 
able to get the root system well developed in 
the early autumn. We have been marvellously 
blessed with good weather for working the 
land and preparing a seed bed. Early sowing 
almost always pays, and after last year’s experi- 
ence, when a big acreage of the heavier land 
could not be sown at all in the autumn because 
of heavy rain in October and November, 
farmers will no doubt press on as quickly as 
possible with seeding and get the crop into 
the ground even if the soil is on the dry side. 
Rail will come soon enough. 

* * * 

The dry weather continuing with little 
break through September has finally stultified 
the Government’s hope of getting a million 


tons of silage made this autumn. There has 
been very little aftermath grass and on most 
farms none to spare for silage making. All 
that has grown has been wanted for maintaining 
the head of grazing stock. If grass silage falls 
short of expectations, there should be a good 
deal more silage made from sugar-beet tops 
this autumn. There is one point which has 
not perhaps been emphasised enough. Proper 
sealing is one of the chief ways of preventing 
waste in the making of high-quality silage. 
Air must be excluded. If too much gets in, 
the silage will overheat and its digestibility and 
feeding value will be lowered. Soil and turf 
are easily the best and most convenient materials 
for sealing, and the material obtained in ex- 
cavating and levelling the site is useful. Top- 
ping is simple. First spread sacks and paper 
on top, then place the turf over this, grass side 
down, and cover with a 3in. layer of soil beaten 
flat with a spade. Where possible add stones, 
logs, more soil and other heavy materials. 
Every inch saved at the top means about one- 
third of a ton more silage, or over 1cwt. of cake 
equivalent when the material has the making 
of high-quality silage. 


Some further observations on sugar-beet tops for 


silage will be found at the end of these notes. 
* * * 


The pig has suffered a good deal from 
civilisation. No doubt he was a_ healthier 
animal ranging the woods than he is when 
confined to an intensive fattening-house and 
dependent on imported feeding-stuffs. In 
recent years we have been too apt to regard 
the pig as more of a machine than a live animal 
and, furthermore, an animal with peculiar 
idiosyncrasies. As Mr. D. J. Anthony, M.R.C.V.s., 
points out in his new book, ‘‘ Diseases of the 
Pig, and its Husbandry ”’ (Bailliére, Tindall 
and Cox, ros. 6d.), ‘‘a too rapid adaptation 
of scientific knowledge to pig feeding and 
rearing has its dangers and leads to a breakdown 
in the animal’s mechanism with the appearance 
of certain disease conditions which were com- 
paratively unknown in the pre-scientific feeding 
era. Nature exacts a penalty for any violation 
of her laws and for successful rearing and feed- 
ing one must avoid extremes and try to adopt 
scientific methods whilst still having due regard 
for Mother Nature.” Mr. Anthony’s book 
will be welcomed by many farmers who have 
to deal with the modern pig and its troubles. 
The closer they can stick to Nature the less 
often they will have to open his book and seek 
the competent advice he offers about the treat- 
ment of pig diseases. Some of the most common 
diseases, such as scour in young pigs, are 
attributable to deficiency conditions. Above 





all, a young animal requires some good food, 
sunshine, fresh air, exercise, and access to 
pastures, if it is expected to grow into a healthy 
animal. As the cottager’s pig is now coming 
into its own again, some of the intensive 
methods of breeding and rearing pigs will have 
to be abandoned in place of a slower and more 
natural system. 

Results obtained in recent trials indicate 
that the feeding value of cabbage residues is 
greatly increased by boiling or steaming. There 
is a good deal of this stuff on market garden 
holdings, much of which has been wasted in 
the past because of its low feeding value. Pigs 
over four months will eat nearly twice as much 
cooked green food as they will of the same stuff 
uncooked. From one-third to one half of the 
normal meal allowance can be saved in this 
way. Old leaves and stems that are too fibrous 
to be eaten raw are eaten readily when boiled 
or steamed. 

* * * 

The Ministry of Agriculture is stirring the 
county war agricultural committees to get busy 
on rabbits and rats. Many of the committees 
have appointed pests officers. It is their job 
to see that the necessary action is taken when 
reports come in of rabbit damage. It is not 
enough merely to serve an order on a man to 
reduce his rabbits. The order must be followed 
up, and if there are any difficult circumstances 
the man may need expert advice to get his farm 
cleaned up. It is easy enough to get rid of the 
first few hundred rabbits—it is the last hundred 
which cause the trouble. In many cases trapping 
will have to be followed up with gassing later 
in the season. A good deal of experimental 
work has been done on gassing rabbits, and it 
has been found that the ‘‘ spooning ’’ method 
answers just as well as pumping in the powder 
with a blower. The holes have to be sealed, 
of course, so that there is a good concentration 
of gas in the two or three entrances which are 
treated. The rabbits will come there to try 
and scratch their way out and be overcome 
by the gas. Gassing is not, however, a method 
that the farmer wants to use early in the season, 
especially if, as now, there is a good market 
for rabbits. In some parts of the country 
they are making as much as 2s. apiece. He 
will trap and sell all that he can now. Gassing 
is the follow-up to exterminate the last few 
rabbits that evade trapping. 

* * * 


Rats are always with us. So far, the war 
agricultural committees have done little to 
ensure that farmers do keep down the numbers 
of rats on their farms and thereby save waste 
of valuable food. There is little sense in 
ploughing up many more thousands of acres 
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of grassland to grow corn if a substantial part 
of the corn produced is to be eaten by rats. 
Baiting is an effective way of dealing with rats 
in the buildings. It needs to be done tho- 
roughly and plenty of bait put down. The 
last few rats will probably have to be trapped. 
In the autumn the rats come in from the banks 
and hedgerows into the ricks and it is now the 
law of the land that at threshing-time wire 
netting or something similar shall be run round 
the ricks so as to prevent the rats from getting 
away altogether. One or two good terriers 
and a few schoolboys will often do excellent 
slaughter. Such measures as these involve a 
certain amount of trouble, but if they are carried 
out thoroughly they will save waste of food 
and save money. No good farmer can afford 
to maintain hundreds of rats on his farm. 
Nowadays we spend freely enough on fertilisers 
to grow an extra sack of corn to the acre, but 
if we let it be wasted subsequently by rats in 
the rick or the barn, we might as well have 
saved the outlay on fertilisers. CINCINNATUS. 


How to deal with sugar-beet tops this 
year is a problem now occupying the minds of 
many growers. Ploughing in is obviously 
wasteful, and it is generally agreed that beet- 
tops are best fed fresh either by sheeping or 
by carting off for the dairy herd. 

This season, however, some farmers will 
certainly find it an advantage to conserve part 
of the crop at least by making it into silage 
for winter feeding. For one thing, the pro- 
longed drought has sometimes made it necessary 
to keep stock going on hay, and, as there does 
not seem much prospect of grass taking up 
again before cold weather finally stops growth, 
it looks as if an early winter lies ahead. More 
roughage will then be needed. 

Beet-top silage is one solution, and, for- 
tunately, it can easily and successfully be made 
without previous experience. There is no 
need to use a silo, for excellent silage can be 
made in a clamp, which is merely a shallow 
hollow into which the fodder is heaped. The 
clamp should be about r1ft. deep, from 1o-12ft. 
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wide at the bottom, sloping to 12-14ft. at 
ground level, and long enough to hold the crop. 
A dry site must be chosen where the water 
table is low. On heavy land where there is a 
risk of waterlogging, the tops may be stacked 
on the surface. 

Great care must be taken to keep the tops 
as clean as possible, shaking them out when 
cutting to remove dirt, and placing them in 
small heaps to prevent trampling and for con- 
venience in carting. It does not matter whether 
the tops are left to wilt or carted direct to the 
clamp. 

Making is very simple. The tops are 
carted to th: clamp, tipped in, raked level, and 
trodden firmly. ‘To absorb surplus moisture 
it is best to start off with a 1ft. layer of wheat 
chaff or chopped straw. Wh nthe heap is about 
2ft. above ground level, the cart or tractor may 
be run over the top, but this should only be 
done in fine weather to avoid introducing dirt, 
and packing must not be too tight or the silage 
will not heat up sufficiently. There is no advan- 
tage in adding either molasses or common 
salt. 

After filling about 3ft. or 4ft. the mass 
must be left for a day until it feels comfortably 
warm in the heart. Filling is then continued 
with occasional breaks for heating up until 
the mass is 6ft. to 7ft. high, beyond which 
carting over becomes unsafe. The tail ends of 
the ‘‘ run-up ”’ at either end are then trimmed 
off and thrown on top. 

Thick poles or logs which have been wired 
together in pairs, leaving so much wire between 
as the clamp is wide, are then slung over the 
heap so that one pole lies along either edge. 
About 12ins. depth of the excavated soil is 
then thrown on top and rammed firm with a 
spade to form an air seal. 

The silage, which is a jelly-like mass, 
is dug out by spade for feeding. It is a palatable 
and easily digested food and makes an excellent 
substitute for hay, mangolds or swedes in 
rations for sheep and for store, fattening and 
other cattle. Although it usually has a strong 
smell, there will be no danger of its tainting 
milk if fed to dairy cattle out of doors and 
after milking. A typical maintenance ration 
for a cow of 11cwt. live weight would be glb. 
of meadow hay plus 4olb. of sugar beet top 
silage. 


GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


HERE is something at once sad and 

pleasant in walking over a cherished 

golf course that lies quite solitary in 

the autumn sunshine, as if the golfers 

were a vanished race. Reflections on 
what is and agreeable memories of what used 
to be are both sentimentally enhahced by that 
beauty and loneliness. Such at least was my 
state of mind the other day when, after several 
years of absence, I revisited that most charming 
of inland courses, Liphook. I had been tem- 
porarily driven from my home by a polite 
attention from Mr. Hitler which had fortunately 
failed to materialise, and, being in the neigh- 
bourhood, felt that it would be a sin not to 
see Liphook again. So we drove there, left 
the car by the roadside, and wandered out over 
the course at our own sweet will. I am sure 
I must have said before but I will say again 
that there is something most engaging and 
old-fashioned in that simple approach to the 
tee down a little path through the heather. 
It reminds me of ancient golf on a country 
common with the minimum of “ frills.” It 
also reminds me of dear Mr. Wemmick, who 
would certainly have said: ‘‘ Hullo, here’s a 
golf course; let’s have a game!” In fact, 
there were two players having a game, and 
there were two men working on the course. 
Otherwise we had it all to ourselves. Overhead 
an aeroplane or two passed lazily, shimmering 
in the sun and big guns rumbled in the distance, 
giving a poignancy to our sensations. The cars 


purred along the Portsmouth road, but soon 
we could hardly hear them, and a more per- 
fectly peaceful scene could not be imagined. 
It has often been pointed out that the 
Liphook course profited by not having too much 
money spent in the making, and that the late 
Arthur Croome (it is his monumentum are 





A WANDER ROUND LIPHOOK 


perennius) showed something like genius in 
making much use of Nature and little of artifice. 
There are bunkers at Liphook; there may, 
for all I know, be a few more than there used 
to be, but they are no more than reinforcements 
of Nature, and it is Nature that beats us. 
There is the first hole, for instance—an admir- 
able two-shotter “‘ with nothing at all for show ” 
except the admirable contours of the ground 
and a narrow little rushy brook that crosses the 
course some little way short of the green. 
There seems to me the perfect natural hole, 
and there never was a better natural site for a 
short hole than the second green—small, wavy, 
dropping away on every side and, as it were, 
propped up against the monticle on the left 
with its little grove of fir trees. Here, to be 
sure, there are bunkers, both to catch the short 
shot to the right and the slightly—very slightly 
—hooked shot that is well up on the left. 
They make the hole both harder and more 
interesting, but it is the group of firs that 
gives it its supremely picturesque quality. 
The third hole is on a more spacious scale, 
and we come to delicious, delicate little birches 
in place of firs ; the fourth, another short hole, 
has the almost perfect setting of a woodland 
corner—but I will not go on trying to describe 
the holes; I only set out to describe, very 
ineffectually, the general and not the particular 
charm of the spot. I will not even remember, 
on the seventeenth green, how heartlessly I 
laughed there, when one friend with a 
niblick shot hit another friend, roving too care- 
free about the green, in the pit of the stomach. 
I must just add this, however, lest I seem to 
be writing of Tadmor in the wilderness. 
Though I suppose it must have suffered, like 
other courses, from lack of players and from 
the long, dry summer, it seemed to me to be 








in excellent order. Here and there were small 
signs of drought, but for the most part the 
greens were smooth and fresh and verdant, 
and the turf was a real pleasure to walk on. 
My fingers itched for a club, if it were only 
to try a single putt, but a walking-stick was my 
sole weapon, and so I could only yearn. Per- 
haps the best way in which I can describe my 
own sensations and the loveliness of the spot 
is to say that for one moment I felt my allegiance 
to sea-side golf trembling in the balance. The 
best of woody, sandy courses on a sunny day 
are, at any rate, very hard to beat. 

I don’t think I had seen Liphook since I 
took part in an exhibition match there (if I may 
so term an agreeably private function) with 
Miss Wethered, as she then was, her brother 
Roger, and Mrs. Kennedy. In the morning 
the ladies played the men, and a more alarming 
and instructive experience can hardly be 
imagined, because we poor men had to go back 
into the distance to drive and the ladies drove 
from the front tees. I put them in italics, 
because this was the only time I ever saw that 
great lady given such an undue advantage, 
and a hopeless affair it was; she flicked her 
way home with drives and mashie-niblick shots, 
and I cannot even begin to remember by how 
many holes we lost. In the afternoon, when 
the sexes were divided and Miss Wethered was 
my partner, life was far more easy-going; I 
rather think we won. At any rate, I hope we 
did, because I shall certainly never play in 
another exhibition match and should like to 
have a good ending. I am not, however, without 
hope of playing another game of a strictly 
private character at Liphook some day, and all 
I ask is the same heavenly sunshine without 
the guns and the aeroplanes. However, one must 
not think too much about such things just yet. 
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Your Will 


It 1s almost too evident that in a 








time of emergency the need to have 










made a will is underlined; also the 


need to have chosen an Executor 


QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 


who is capable 


Increasingly people are turning to the 
corporate body rather than to the 
relative or friend. The Westminster Bank 


is here able to offer you a service. 


Should you appoint the Bank as your 


The wise...and patriotic 
Executor your estate has the benefits of 


...Duyer to-day, looks 


(a) A trained staff to deal with diffi- 


culties 


for long-lasting, hard- 


(6) An administration which cannot 


wearing qualities. 


be biased 


Just the qualities, in 
fact, that distinguish 


(c) Officials who may be consulted at 
any reasonable time, and are 


pledged to secrecy 


electrical necessities 
made by G.E.C. 


(d) Immense resources behind your 
trust 

And the fees which your estate will pay 

will probably be but a fraction of what 


Made in England you would leave to a private executor. 








Inquiries will be gladly answered at 





any branch of 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 








whose TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT has a 
temporary headquarters at 
PRIORY MANSIONS, BATH RD., 
BOURNEMOUTH 


but new business proposals and matters of 
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eel of us are losing sleep 
. . . losing those precious 
hours on which we depend for the 
restoration of energy and 
nervous strength. What is 
D a the best answer to this 
problem ? 
# First, take advantage of 
every opportunity to sleep. 
Make sure that you get to 
sleep quickly, and that your 
sleep is nerve-restoring. 





Remember that your greatest need in these days 
of nerve-tension is adequate reserves of nerve- 


strength. 
That is why ‘ Ovaltine’ has outstanding advan- 


tages as a bedtime beverage. Although entirely 
free from drugs, ‘ Ovaltine’ helps you to fall 
asleep quickly, and furthermore ensures that 
you obtain the utmost benefit from your sleeping 
hours, because it possesses exceptional nerve- 
restoring properties. These are largely derived 
from the eggs used in its manufacture. Obviously 
no tonic food. beverage can be nerve-restoring 
unless it has nerve-building elements derived 
from its ingredients. 

A cup of ‘ Ovaltine ’ at intervals during the day 





Your 
Best way 





Sleep 
Raiders 


> rs 
2L> 


will further replenish your nerve-reserves and 
thus help greatly to overcome any ill-effects of loss 
of sleep. For these reasons always have ample 
supplies of ‘ Ovaltine’ on hand. Packed in air- 
tight tins, ‘ Ovaltine’ will ‘‘ keep ” indefinitely, 
and it is easily prepared. If milk is not available 
water can be used, as ‘ Ovaltine ’ itself contains 
milk. ‘ Ovaltine’ can also be eaten dry—alone 
or with biscuits or as a sandwich. 


With all its advantages ‘ Ovaltine’ is most 
economical. The smallest size tin makes as many 
as 24 cupfuls. But be sure it is ‘ Ovaltine,’ 
which is so different from imitations made to 
look the same. 


Obviously it would be easy to cheapen ‘ Ovaltine’ 
by adding household sugar in 
its manufacture. It is much 
more economical, however, 
to add the sugar at home 
if required. It should be 
especially noted that 
although ‘ Ovaltine’ does 
not contain household sugar, 
it is naturally sweet, and 
the addition of sugar is 
unnecessary. 








Drink delicious Ovaltine— and note the 


difference in your Nerve-strength & Outlook 


| to Beat the 
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AN ORANGE HEDGE 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a hedge of Citrus 
trifoliata (or A2gle separia) in a neighbour’s garden, 
taken in May when in flower. It is now covered 
with oranges, which are turning from green to orange 
n colour. It has passed through the hardest winter 
yn record here. I had six degrees below zero 
(thirty-eight degrees of frost), which even killed 
yur common gorse ; so one wonders why a plant so 
hardy is not more grown as a hedge. It is armed 
vith most formidable thorns. It is a lovely sight 
vhen in flower, and also with its golden oranges in 
sutumn.—E. H. Buxton. 

[It is strange that this shrub is not more 
commonly grown as a hedge plant. In one or two 
gardens known to us it is used in this way, and 
forms an excellent ornamental hedge as well as an 
impenetrable barrier. It is widely used in many 
American gardens as a hedge plant.—Ep.] 





“THE MEN OF ENGLAND” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The very excellent poem which you have 
published in your issue of September 7th (page 209) 
comes as a heartening echo of true English feeling 
from abroad. But what of Britain ? What of the 
cause for which we are fighting? What of our 
responsibility as the last defenders of lawfulness 
and liberty in the world? Surely you will join 
with me in saying : 

Britain—thou brave and noble sentinel, 
Guarding the gates of godliness alone 

Against the whole armed might of Hitler’s hell,— 
Never in all thy history hast thou known 

A time so grave, nor had a task so great, 

Nor fought a foe so foul, nor faced a force 
So final an embodiment of hate, 

So evil in its substance and its source, 

So ruthless, so relentless, so resolved, 

So solid, so decided, so defined, 

So proven plain a problem to be solved, 

And so immense a menace to Mankind ! 

This is our last Crusade! To Christ we cry * 
** Evil is determined! It must die!” 


STANLEY CLEMENT Davies. 


AN INN-SIGN FAMILIAR TO MR. 
PICKWICK 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.”. 


Sirn,—When Mr. Pickwick, after the Bardell trial, 
went to Bath for “‘a little change and gaiety,” he 
stayed at the White Hart Hotel, opposite the Great 
Pump Room, ‘‘ where the waiters,’ as Dickens 
wrote, “‘from their costume might be taken for 
Westminster boys, only they destroy the illusion 
by behaving much better.”” The hotel has long 
been demolished, but I think few people realise 
that its sign still survives. The white hart was 
preserved and set up over the door of a modest 
little public-house on Widcombe Hill, where it 
can be seen to-day.—W. 
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AN INDIAN CORACLE 
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CHURCHES DAMAGED BY BOMBS 
TO THE “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Among the problems arising out of the war 
is damage to ancient churches and the steps which 
should be taken to strengthen and protect such 
parts of the fabric as remain standing, and the 
salvage of glass, fittings, tombs, brasses, etc. The 
legal responsibility rests with the Parochial Church 
Council, but in many cases these bodies have 
neither the funds nor the expert knowledge re- 

quired to undertake such work. 

I have had recent experience of this problem 
in the case of a church in North-east Essex which 
has been completely demolished. This church was 
of particular interest, containing three oak effigies 
and several brasses, including a well known example. 
In view of the expense that would be incurred, 
the parochial authorities were at first reluctant to 
search for these tombs, and the remains were 
eventually recovered by volunteer labour and are 
now deposited in the garage of a near-by house, 
where, presumably, they will remain until the 
conclusion of the war. I am glad to say that nearly 
the whole of the effigies, together with the brasses, 
have been found, although seriously battered. 

The following points arise out of this cata- 
strophe : 


EDITOR OF 


(1) The need for immediate inspection by a 
competent technical man to advise the 
Parochial Church Council. 


(2) Recognition by the Government that the 
tombs, if not the fabric of the church, 
are national possessions. 


(3) To implement this by making a small grant 
to cover the cost of such protective work 
as may be required to maintain the parts 
of the building which remain, and to 
recover, house and protect tombs, etc., 
which. may be buried or exposed to the 
weather. 

Damage to churches ranks for compensation 
under the Government scheme, and any immediate 
financial help could be regarded as a payment on 
account, somewhat in the same way as first-aid 
repairs in respect of houses. I trust that space 
can be found in Country Lire to deal with this 
very urgent and important § matter.—PHILIp 
Laver, F.S.A., Past President Essex Archeological 
Society. 


CROSSING THE INDIA 
TO THE EDITOR OF LIFE.” 
Sir,—Bridge-building does not keep pace with the 
rapid development of road-making in rural India, 
and there are various devices for crossing the 
rivers during the wet half of the year. Our village 
is over seventy miles from the nearest road bridge, 
which was only recently built over the sacred 
River Godaveri, here three times the width of the 
Thames at London Bridge. But we manage very 
well with a coracle made of wickerwork covered 
with buffalo-hide, most adroitly paddled by men of 
the fisherman caste. In the picture, the two men 
on the left form the crew. ‘Though currents are 
treacherous and hidden rocks many, I have only 
once heard of a coracle being sunk.—(Rev.) C. G, 

EarLy, Luxettypet, Nizam’s Dominions, India. 
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SIEGESBECKIA ORIENTALIS, A 


LANCASHIRE DUNES 


A NEW BRITISH PLANT 
ro THE EDITOR OF LIFE.” 
Sirn,—The West Lancashire dunes have added 
seven plants to the British flora—the Duneland 
orchis (Epipactis dunensis), which is abundant at 
Freshfield, where Colonel Godfrey discovered it 
new to science; the Broad-leaved centaury (Ery- 
threa latifolia), which is now extinct in the wild 
but preserved in herbaria, although broad-leaved 
variations of common centaury are sometimes con- 
fused with it; the American club-rush (Scirpus 
americanus), of which two colonies flourish at 
Ainsdale, the only other plants in Europe being in 
St. Ouen’s Pond, Jersey; the Dwarf Grass of 
Parnassus (Parnassia palustris condensata, Wheldon 
and Travis), which covers acres of damp hollows ; 
the Duneland wintergreen (Pyrola rotundifolia 
maritima, Kenyon), equally common in autumn ; 
while the latest is a most interesting composite, 
Siegesbeckia orientalis, which in the past twelve 
years has firmly established itself with a number 
of specimens at Freshfield, although it has no other 
British colony. ‘This photograph, which I took 
recently, shows the peculiarities of this alien, which 
is established in Indo-China, Malaya and South 
America, and its genus is near our native nodding 
bur-marigold. It has heads of tiny yellow flowers, 
surrounded by narrow, inch-long bracts covered 
with sticky globules like sundew leaves, and with 
one or two seeds sticking to them these bracts 
drop off and act as wings to distribute the seeds 
like sycamore “ keys.”” There are many large, 
heart-shaped leaves with the leaf continuing down 
the sides of its stalk in a peculiar manner. The 
Freshfield plants differ somewhat from the descrip- 
tion of this species in Ridley’s excellent book on 
“The Distribution of Plants Throughout the 
World.”” Our plants are much taller, sometimes 
reaching five or six feet ; they have five, not four, 
spreading green bracts under the flower, and the 
glands are on the leaves and stem as well. The stem 
is very hairy, by the way, and the flower heads 
appear in the axils of the large leaves at intervals up 
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THE OLD FORGE AT FITTLEWORTH 





PLANT 
THAT NOW GROWS WILD IN THE WEST 





the thick stem. When the first plants were 
discovered at Freshfield in 1928 and sent to the 
late Dr. Druce, he had some difficulty in getting 
them named, but at his request specimens were sent 
to Kew Herbarium. In the intervening years the 
flower has become so firmly established in the 
district that there can be no doubt about its claims 
to a place among the British flora. Another interest- 
ing plant I have noticed steadily colonising the 
dunes near Woodvale in recent years is an her- 
maphrodite form of white bryony. Some of my 
botanical friends regard the Duneland dog-violet 
here as a distinct subspecies from Viola canina. 
—Eric Harpy, Hon. Secretary, Merseyside Natural- 
ists’ Association. 

[The proximity of a great port such as Liver- 
pool with its shipping coming from the four 
quarters of the globe is, no doubt, responsible for 
the introduction and naturalisation of some of these 
new plants on the West Lancashire dunes.—Ep.] 


THE VETERAN OAK 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—In the Yorkshire village of Cowthorpe, near 
Wetherby there stands close by the church a famous 
oak, which even in its present ruinous state still 
yields a few acorns. Dr. Hunter, writing of this 
monarch of the forest in Evelyn’s ‘* Sylva’”’ (1776), 
said: ‘‘ When compared to this, all other trees are 
but children of the forest.’’ One of the tree’s 
principal branches fell during a storm in 1718. 
Before this catastrophe, its great arms spread their 
shadows over half an acre of ground. A further 
impression of size is given by the record that in 
1860 the vicar, churchwardens and schoolchildren 
of Wetherby, ninety-five in all, got inside the tree 
and, with the Union Jack aloft, sang the ‘‘ Old 
Hundredth’’ and the National Anthem.—J. A. 
CARPENTER. 


“A CURIOUS AXE” 

TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I am very much interested in the illustration 
in your issue of September 14th, page 242. As the 
axe given is 24ins. over all, I think that it is a 
butcher’s cleaver. As a matter of fact, we are 








making quite a number at the present moment 
for the Government, and we enclose herewith 
a sketch of the chopper. As regards the notch, 
we think it was in the first instance accidental, or 
a piece has been cut out for experimental purposes. 
Flaws very often occur just behind the cutting 
edge.—ALAN CarTER, Assistant Secretary, Thos. 
Staniforth and Co., Limited. 


FIRING THE ANVIL 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—The 400 year old Sussex custom of firing 
the blacksmith’s anvil by igniting gunpowder in it 
to announce the signature of a peace treaty is to 
be revived at a 500 year old forge at Fittleworth, 
Sussex, where it is believed to have originated. 
The custom was started at the time of the Spanish 
Armada, when blacksmiths fired their anvils when 
threats of invasion seemed likely. Later the custom 
was practised only to announce good news, the 
first of which was Drake’s victory over the Spaniards. 
Since then the conclusion of every war has been 
fired on the anvil, the report carrying distances as 
great as seven miles. Many people in Sussex did 
not know that the Boer War or the Great War 
had ended until they heard the anvils. Now the 
two blacksmith brothers, Mr. W. Parfoot and Mr. 
H. Parfoot, who have run the forge at Fittleworth 
since 1900, are determined to revive the custom so 
that the end of the present war shall be signalled 
as of old—NorMAN WyMer. 


“AN ANCIENT CUSTOM ” 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir.—The many readers of Country LIFE who 
were interested in the letter under this title in a 


recent issue which described the custom of “ clip- 
ping ’’ the church at Painswick may be interested 
to hear of a similar custom at Bradford-on-Avon, 
described at length by the late Canon W. H. Jones, 
vicar for many years of that parish. Here no ques- 
tion of yew trees makes the word “‘ clipping’ 
invidious. Canon Jones, writing in the middle of 
last century, refers to it as “‘ an old custom which 
has hardly yet quite passed by and which until 
the churchyard was enclosed was strictly observed.” 

““On the morning of Shrove-Tuesday, from 
time immemorial, a bell has been tolled; the 
original purpose of such tolling has long of course 
been forgotten, though no doubt in olden times the 
people were thus summoned to confess their sins 
to the priest, or to ‘ shrive’ themselves, as it was 
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THE COWTHORPE OAK, WHICH NINETY- 
FIVE PEOPLE GOT INSIDE 


termed, the especial work of Shrove-Tuesday ;— 
whence it derives its name. Shortly after the bell 
ceased, all the boys and youths of the town, both 
those from the Schools and those apprenticed to 
divers crafts—(custom indeed had given the latter 
a sort of prescriptive claim to a holiday on the 
occasion)—clustered in great numbers in the church- 
yard, and sought, by joining hands, entirely to 
encircle the Church. There was, of course, on 
the circle being completed, the usual quantity of 
jumping aud shouting. They called this ceremony, 


‘clipping the Church’ ;—the term, I cannot 
doubt, is derived from the Anglo-Saxon word 
‘ clyp-pan,’ which means to ‘ embrace,’ or ‘ clasp.’ 


‘* What was the origin, or first intention, of 
this custom, it is impossible now to say. Were it 
observed at the time of the Festival kept in com- 
memoration of the Dedication of the Church, 
namely on Trinity Monday, we should judge it 
to be the relic of the old sports and pastimes usual 
on such occasions. Fairs were commonly, in times 
gone by, held in Church-yards. . . . In the 
case of Bradford Churchyard the booths at the time 
of the annual fair were in olden times brought close 
to its limits, and the South wall of the Church 
Tower shews unmistakable evidence of having 
been used for the balls of the Tennis players. 


The ‘boys dance’ round the Church, however, 
formed no part of the ceremonies of the ‘ Trinity 
Festival.‘ ’’—B. E. SPENDER. 
COLLECTING-BOXES 
TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Str,—At Bicknoller Church in Somerset two 
collecting-boxes are still preserved which were 


used by the churchwardens from 1699 for many 
years. I am sending you a photograph of them, 
and I suppose in the jargon of our day I ought to 
describe them as ‘“ purely functional art,” for 
nothing could be much better devised for their 
purpose: long handles to make it easy to offer 
them, half covers at the farther end to prevent 
any contributions from dropping out, and _ holes 
in the handles to hang them up by when not in 
use! They have all the charm of implements fitted 
R. W 


perfectly to the work they are to do.—F. 


AT BICKNOLLER CHURCH, SOMERSET 
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CLASCOW & LORD 


Quality in Scotch whisky can go no higher 
than ‘BLACK & WHITE’. That is why 
this fine old blend is celebrated through- 
out the world. If you want Scotch that never 
fails to secure “ACE HIGH” enjoyment, 
ask for ‘ BLACK & WHITE’ always. 
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CURRENT RACING: SOME RECENT MEETINGS 


HOUGH aany racing other than at 
Newmarket in this “‘ new season’ 
must be looked on essentially as an 


incentive to breeders and owners to 

keep the industry alive, irrespective 
of the value of the prize-money offered, the 
meetings which have taken place at such widely 
separated venues as Edinburgh, Leicester and 
Manchester have attracted good entries and 
have conclusively proved that the difficulties 
of transport, about which so much has been 
written, were grossly exaggerated. For the 
Scottish fixture, which was held in aid of the 
Red Cross Fund and which is not exactly on 
many trainers’ doorsteps, there were fifty 
runners, eight of whom came from Newmarket, 
for the six races. Both Miss Clayton, whose 
licence is held by J. Payne, and Major Beatty, 
who trains at headquarters, were rewarded 
by victories for the travail of their journeys, 
and with a little better fortune Jack Jarvis, who 
saddled three runners for Lord Rosebery, the 
originator of the meeting, would have added 
another to the score. 

Miss Clayton was responsible for the 
preparation of the winner of the Red Cross 
Handicap Plate—the feature of the card— 
and, though the phrase may read curiously, 
is to be congratulated on Congratulations. The 
verb comes naturally, as the winner was not 
only a winner but was one of the first which 
Miss Clayton, who trains the great majority of 
Sir Victor Sassoon’s horses, has saddled. 
Congratulations—for that is the name of the 
horse—is a three year old colt, bred by Sir 
Victor Sassoon, by the Ascot Gold Cup winner 
Felicitation from Belief, a half-sister by 
Beresford to Scottish Union’s dam, Trustful, 
and to Coroado. He won by a head at Edin- 
burgh, but will have been improved by the 
race, and is most distinctly one to follow even 
in the substitute St. Leger, which, following 
the abandonment of Hurst Park, will be run for, 
if there are sufficient entries, as the ‘‘ Substitute 
Stakes” on the second day of next week’s 
Newmarket Second October Meeting. Not 
content with this winner, Miss Clayton was 
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A flower that adds stimulus 
to the fun (8) 


‘““We have heard the as 
at midnight, master 
Shallow.”’ + 

Shakespeare (6) 

9. The opposite of a King- 4. 
maker ? (8) 

10. Severely criticised, perhaps, 6. 
but not, it would seem, 
sufficiently to blow the roof 7. 
off (6) 8 

11. For a big foot eventually ? 

(two words, 4, 4) 13. 

12. How players walk ? (6) 

14. A worker in the cause of 15. 
enlightenment (10) 16. 

18. The seven include 17 (10) 

22. Coins, but not necessarily 


false words (6) 29. 
23. Isles from the lands (8) 


24. “A conceited —— is the , 
worst of them all, and the 19. 
most hardened of all, and 20. 


the most repulsive of all.” 21. 
—Tolstoi (6) 


The kind of dish that Jael 
The Queen in Saskatchewan 


With it “ 


responsible for runners-up in Dean of Guild 
and Cesar’s Wall, and the unnamed Brule- 
menthe colt, who filled third place behind 
Formamint and Lord Rosebery’s Nimrod in 
the Levenhall Plate, a mile race confined to 
maiden two year olds. The best of these, save 
for his bay colour, which is unnatural for one 
of his sire Coronach’s best male get, was Dean 
of Guild, who is out of Buchan’s sterling daugh- 
ter, Jennie Deans. This colt found one too 
good for him in Pure Gold in the Barnbougle 
Plate for youngsters. Pure Gold’s victory was 
essentially a local one, as he was bred and is 
owned by Mr. W. Rankin, the well known 
Edinburgh fruit merchant, while it will be 
particularly pleasing to his trainer, Major 
Beatty, as he makes the forty-second winner 
for which his sire Gold Bridge has been 
responsible in the two and a half seasons that 
his stock have been running. Gold Bridge 
stands at Major Beatty’s Phantom House Stud 
in Newmarket at a purely nominal fee, and all 
his stock can race. 

Following Edinburgh there was a different 
environment—and, if you like, a different 
clientéle—at Leicester. Naturally the Epsom, 
Lambourn and Beckhampton trainers were 
very much in evidence. From Walter Nightin- 
gall’s establishment at the first-named centre 
came the valuable Oadby Breeders’ Plate 
winner, Olidon ; Lambourn and the near-at- 
hand training stables at East Ilsley produced 
Trixie and Silly Symphony, who are respec- 
tively under the charge of George Todd and 
Captain O. M.D. Bell ; while Beckhampton was 
worthily represented by Olive Grove and 
Rodeo II, who furnished Gordon Richards 
with his first two winning mounts after the 
‘recess.”’ Of these the two to note are 
Olidon and Olive Grove. The first is a home- 
bred three year old, belonging to Miss Dorothy 
Paget, by the dual Ascot Gold Cup winner, 
Trimdon, from Olifa, a Buchan mare who was 
bought by Miss Paget for 1,600gs. from her 
breeder, Sir Howard de Walden, when carrying 
Olidon, at the December Sales of 1936 ; Olive 
Grove, a two year old filly, is the property of 


Mrs. Macdonald-Buchanan, and, while claiming 
Windsor Lad as her sire, is from Sweet Olive, 
a daughter of Solario. Like Congratulations, 
Olidon was an entrant for the abandoned Hurst 
Park St. Leger, and will probably take his 
chance again next week; Olive Grove, still 
needing time, is about the best of her sire’s 
get yet seen. 
The Manchester meeting is always a 
popular fixture, and there was a good attend- 
ance present at Castle Irwell. Gordon Richards 
promptly put everybody on good terms with 
themselves by riding home the first two favour- 
ites to victory. Proceedings opened with the 
Milgate Plate, a six-furlong affair confined to 
three year olds ; in this his mount was Gunflash, 
a chestnut son of the half-bred sire, Alluvial, 
belonging to Mr. J. B. Joel, whose colours are 
all too seldom seen in these days. Following 
came the Defiant Plate, a race over a furlong less, 
restricted to two year olds; for this, Fred 
Templeman, the Lambourn trainer, had both 
the Duke of Westminster’s Lambart Simnel 
and the same owner’s Sunny Island entered, 
and gave the tip direct by only saddling the 
latter, who gave Richards an armchair ride 
to win by a length from Turkana with Lord 
Zetland’s Umidwar filly, Sea Fret, three- 
quarters of a length farther behind, third. 
A really nice bay colt, who has improved a lot 
since he won at Newbury in May, Sunny Island 
is by the Two Thousand Guineas winner, 
Colombo, and comes from Dona Sol, a Solario 
mare, who was out of Sister-in-Law, a daughter 
of Lemberg. This is good enough breeding 
to win a classic, and the colt’s future will be 
watched with interest. Just by way of a 
change, Harry Wragg won the Altrincham 
Handicap on Willow Knight, a speedy son of 
the speedy Sir Cosmo, who was bought by his 
owner-trainer, H. B. Leach, for 240gs. at the 
last December Sales. Gordon Richards re- 
turned to his winning ways in the September 
Handicap, in which he had the mount on 
Mr. W. Barnett’s three year old Planchado, who 
won the week before at Edinburgh and has 
since scored again at Thirsk. ROYSTON. 
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25. Confidently crowing ? 
(8) 

26. Investing 
(6) 

27. ‘“‘ Grantees ”’ 
(8) 


operations 


(anagr.) 


DOWN. 
carried (6) 
(6) 


the reaper reaps 
and Time the reaper ’”’ (6) 





Like Londoners under air 
bombardment (10) 

It signalises the change-over 
(two words, 4, 4) 

Picks (8) 

The seats they make have no 
legs (8) 

They are blotted in sinister 
fashion (10) 

‘©As a guess’ (anagr.) (8) 

An Aberdonian gets off with- 
out a fine, perhaps (two 
words, 4, 4 

No doubt, in the mind of 14 
every one she arranges is 
made in heaven (8) 














It is hot work for him (6) Name.......... 
Sussex mount (6) 
Stick, though it may come a 
header if unstuck (6) Se ee ee ee 
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in Two parts 


To keep to our ration of paper, Mode, this 
Autumn, is much smaller in size and printed on 
India paper. The result is a charming miniature 
catalogue as full as ever of beautiful pictures of 
the newest clothes and their accessories. A 
further Government restriction makes it necessary 
for Mode to be in two parts: the First Part, 
which includes Frocks, Coats, Hats, Shoes, Under- 
wear, and Girls’ Clothes, will be sent free, as 
usual, on application. The Second Part illustrates 
all these things which cannot be advertised in a 
free book: Furs, Suits, Knitwear, Bags and 
Gloves, Corsets, Woven Underwear and Woollens, 
Clothes for Men, Boys’ Clothes, and Electrical 
Equipment, and many most attractive articles 
for presents to serving men and women or for 
early Christmas Presents. We have official 
permission to send this to you if you pay a 
penny to show a genuine interest in the mer- 
chandise it advertises. Anyone with an 
account at Jenners need only send a 
postcard asking for the Second Part of 
Mode and for their account to he 
debited ; otherwise please send a penny stamp. 


JENNERS 


PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH 


LIMITE DO 


























5 Lillet 
+ Gin 


SOLE IMPORTERS: TWISS & BROWNINGS & HALLOWES LTD., 16 WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


HE EARL OF ELDON has sold Long- 
wood, his Hampshire seat, privately. The 
transaction took place in the auction- —— 


at Winchester, where Messrs. John D 
Wood and Co. and Messrs. Pink and 
Arnold attended on his behalf. We may recall 


that in the Estate Market page of CounTRY LIFE 
of September 7th we said: ‘‘ Having regard to the 
value of the estate as an investment in agricultural 
land, and the immediately realisable and extensive 
woods, as well as the attractions of the seat resi- 
dentially, and perhaps temporarily at least, for 
other uses, it will not be surprising if the opportunity 
of competing for it under the hammer never 
presents itself.’ 

Longwood, six miles from Winchester, extends 
to 3,817 acres, and the Elizabethan-style mansion 
stands in a park of 116 acres. There are nine large 
farms and 445 acres of woodland. The gross rents 
are almost £1,800 a year. The estate lies in the 
heart of the best partridge ground in Hampshire, 
and the game-bags show : 

1938-39—Pheasants 2.658; Partridges 462; 

1939-40 va 1,393: a 12; 
the lower figures for 1939-40 are 
due to the war, but in many seasons the partridge 
driving has yielded 150 brace a day. Longwood 
has a magnificent beech avenue, trees of a commercial 
value that may almost make the beholder anxious 
about their continued existence. This is the second 
or third time that Longwood has been sold through 
Messrs. John D. Wood & Co. 

The Sharpham estate (illustrated in COUNTRY 
Lire of September 28th) was submitted for auction 
at Totnes by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., 
in conjunction with Messrs. Rendells. The property 
had been divided into about sixty lots, of which 
fifty-three, comprising all the farms and most of 
the other land, changed hands at excellent prices. 
The mansion, built in 1770 and rich in decorative 
features of the Adam character, did not find a 
buyer, a bid of just under £2,000 not being near 
enough even in these days of bargains. 

Another large landed estate, Winkburn in 
Nottinghamshire, has been privately sold by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co., for the executors of Mr. 
John Todd. 

A mile and a half of fishing in the Wye passes 
with Lower Court, Clifford, a fine old-fashioned 
house and over 400 acres of agricultural land. It 
has been sold as an investment, by Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock. They have also disposed of 
Edmondscote Manor, an Elizabethan house and 
14 acres, on the outskirts of Leamington Spa. 


Hares 108. 
as 85. 


Of course, 


A MANUAL OF WAR DAMAGE 


N ANY publications have been issued in recent 

months about war damage to property. It 
is a defect of most such pamphlets that they seem 
to have been put together in a great hurry, embody- 
ing very little more than the full original text of 
official documents, and a bare modicum of comment, 
mostly lacking as much in utility as they necessarily 
must do of practical experience of measures that 
have not yet really become operative. The one 
thing in which most of these hurried reprints, 
for they are as a rule nothing more, agree, is that 
they are saleable at a price that should provide a 
very considerable profit to the funds of the bodies 
that circulate them. Wisely waiting until some 
practical knowledge has been obtained of many 
points relating to the Messrs. Knight, 


subject, 


THE 


issued a concise and 
informative little hand- 
book, ‘“‘ War Damage to 
Property.”” They are 
issuing this free of cost, 
and it may be had on 
application to their head 
office in Hanover Square 
or their war-time West 
Country office in 


Shrewsbury. The 
author is Mr. T. W. 
Saint, who has com- 


pressed into a few pages 
all that a layman needs 
to know as to how to 
substantiate a claim for 
loss through war opera- 
tions either of real 
property or chattels. 


PROOF OF LOSS 


O prove a loss, so as 
to obtain compensa- 

tion from the State, not only must the existence 
of the property be proved, but there must be an 
approximate and fairly reliable estimate of its 
value, and the critical period of such an estimate 
will as a rule be assumed to be March of last year. 
This emphasises the importance of having plans 
and specifications, inventories, valuations and other 
proofs of the existence and value. As the destruc- 
tion or serious injury of the property may be the 
occasion calling for the production of such papers, 
it follows that the documents of proof ought to be 
preserved in some place well away from that to 
which they relate. It follows, too, that, to be of 
readily acceptable and reliable character for official 
scrutiny, they should be prepared by an independent 
person. If we add that Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley undertake such work, perhaps it would 
be well to say also that, in view of the urgent need 
of such valuations and the extraordinary calls now 
being made on this and other leading firms to do 
such work, no time should be lost in approaching 
them by owners who have so far neglected this 
matter. It should be remembered that, if the need 
of making a claim arises, an expert will have to 
be employed to negotiate with officials, and there 
is both economy and a substantial benefit to be 
attained by employing the same expert for both 
ends of the job. Mr. Saint’s booklet illustrates 
how many thousands of words and tons of good 
paper might have been saved if those who drafted 
the war damage provisions had taken to heart 
Mr. Churchill’s monition that brevity is the 
soul of business (and official) communications. 


THE CONTENTS OF MANSIONS 


T may not be generally known that among the 
ways of clearing country houses, mostly of the 
larger type, on changes of ownership or tenancy, 
the private sale of everything, lock, stock and 
barrel, is a method much practised. Under the 
ordinary procedure, after a careful sifting of the 
furniture and works of art by more or less qualified 
experts, and the removal of what they specially 
mark for sale at certain London and country gal- 
leries, the residue of the contents comes under the 
hammer on the spot. Such a plan is common enough 
in normal periods, but now the expense of cata- 
loguing, the printing of catalogues, their distribu- 


THE OLD 





NORMANS, RUSPER 


EARL OF ELDON’S SALE 


-Frank and Rutley have 





RECTORY, NEWICK SUSSEX 


tion, and the extreme difficulty of would-be buyers’ 
getting to an auction, all militate against such a 
procedure. Auctions “‘ on the premises” are apt 
to be poorly attended, and the local buyers between 
them cannot find the heart, if they have the means, 
to bid anything approaching average fair prices for 
the lots. Their competitive spirit is not stimulated by 
the presence of dealers from a distance, and the results 
of such auctions may be disappointing. 

For this reason certain firms in London and 
the other great cities have for some time past done 
a fairly active business in visiting properties for 
sale and making an offer to the owner or his agents 
for the entire contents, taking all the cost and trouble 
of arranging an auction off the owner’s shoulders. 


PREVALENT RISKS 


VEN the most optimistic of mortals can hardly 
suppose that the goods, once they have left 
their original home, may be safe from enemy action. 
The lorries may be bombed or burned before reach- 
ing the buyer’s storerooms, and once there the 
goods stand perhaps in even greater peril. Apart 
from the loss to the dealer, who has thus got the 
goods safely under cover, there is another aspect 
of raid damage which has been painfully brought 
home in the last week in London. One of the leading 
firms, old-established and of high repute, engaged 
in the buying-up of whole housefuls of furniture, 
has had its showrooms and warehouses destroyed. 
Furniture, books, china, pictures, plate, pianofortes, 
from fine country seats have gone up in flames. 
But with energy the dealer is setting to 
work to replenish his storerooms, which will 
be in temporary premises, and to carry on “ busi- 
ness as usual.’”” The valuation staff and buyers, 
the clerical and transport workers, and the show- 
room hands, are going on with their accustomed 
duties, if in an unaccustomed and uncomfortable 
environment, and new stocks of old furniture will 
be accumulated. One thing an owner, who thinks 
he might have got more for his property, can console 
himself with is the thought that the system of sale, 
lock, stock and barrel, and the buyer’s need of a 
quick turnover, have hitherto enabled customers 
of quite moderate means, in London and elsewhere, 
to pick up unconsidered trifles of furniture, china 
and so forth at very moderate prices, and pieces 
that have, perhaps, hardly been glanced at once a 
year have held pride of place in many a London 
and suburban home. 


TWO SUSSEX PLEASAUNCES 


DELIGHTFUL old Queen Anne house, the 
A Old Rectory, at Newick, standing in old- 
fashioned gardens and a miniature park, is to be 
let or sold by Messrs. Wilson and Co. The house 
is furnished, and it has all the characteristics of its 
period. Newick is within easy reach of London, 
and yet so situated that there is a fair presumption 
of freedom from the discomfort of enemy action. 

Normans, at Rusper, on the Surrey and Sussex 
border, near Fay Gate, is a fine specimen of 
domestic architecture. It is to be let, furnished, 
or sold, by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and 
Messrs. King and Chasemore. The property 
extends to 51 acres, four miles from Crawley, and 
is about 350ft. above sea level. The central portion 
of the house is probably Jacobean, and in the style 
common to houses of that period. The east and 
west wings are modern, but in harmony with the 
original building. The older portion, carefully 
preserved and restored, is internally and externally 
in excellent condition. The gardens form a charm- 
ing setting to the house, and comprise a flagged 
terrace, sloping lawns, tennis lawn, hard court, a 
bathing pool holding 40,000 gallons, and a pond 
and chain of smaller ones. ARBITER. 
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THE HOME OF AN ISLAND INDUSTRY 


in the far-off Outer Hebrides, 
despite the turmoil of war, the 
sigh standard of craftsman- 
hip associated with Harris 4 
l'weed and the best ; 
raditions of the in- 
lustry are being | 
ealously main- - 
ained. ‘ 
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COATS 


for all the Services 
READY - TO - WEAR 


Officers’ greatcoats, 
British warms and 
bridge coats are no less 
a feature of the Moss 
Bros. ready - to - wear 
Service than the other 
items of uniform. Our 
stock is so vast that 
immediate fitting is 
ensured at all times. 


HARRIS TWEED 


‘T"0 protect the interest of the islanders and to guard against imitations of 

spurious origin the Harris Tweed Trade Mark has been registered by order 
of the Board of Trade. All Tweed which bears the Harris Tweed Trade Mark 
is made to-day in exactly the same way as before the war. The mark, stamped 
mn the cloth itself, is a definite assurance that the tweed has been made 
poems entirely in the Outer Hebrides, the home of Harris 


Here you will also find 
an immense range of 
service equipment 
including Mackintoshes, 
Hosiery, Boots, Camp 
Kit, etc., ready for 
immediate wear. 


- Look for the mark on the cloth, and in the case of 
¥ ready-made garments, look for the label of the Harris 
Tweed Association, which is a guarantee that the 
| garment has been made from stamped Harris Tweed. 






Uniforms and Greatcoats 
for all Services, including 
the Women’s, to measure 
at shortest notice. 








LOOK FOR THE MARK ON THE CLOTH 
Wi: a fEED| Mole) Sie) Mil e.\:) ee i ee il 


Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Limited, 5 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 










POST ORDERS 
despatched without 
delay. 





| The Ministry ot 
| | Agriculture strongly 
‘ane | advise farmers to 
treat their seed 
wheat, oats and 


barley before sowing 


7 | 
’ MOSS 


& COMPANY LIMITED 


with a recognised 
brand of mercurial 
seed dressing. 

Also: 


3 5 Upper Union St., 
Aldershot ; 76 Park 
St., Bristol; 5 St. 


Ann's Square, Man- 


the Seed Dressing nae ah WE COVENT GARDEN 











From that ‘ Stays - put’ _ et Boscombe, i 
Brenden of I-lb. tin 2/6 7-lb.tin 15/3 14-Ib. tin 28/- | ikley, Salisbury, Corner of King St. & Bedord St., W.C.2 
. ; ; Shrivenham, York. TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 
THE FARMER'S CHEMISTS °s,6l0n ena Carns Pid end, win 
BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD. B626-558 


















You have sent us over £43,000 since 1923, and have brought 
comfort and hope to the homes of thousands of the men who 
have fought for Britain. 


Your aid is more than ever essential this year. The British Legion 


now helps ex-Service men of ALL wars, and the claims on our 
funds are increasing day by day. 


We hope most earnestly that Hunt Caps will again be taken during 
this coming Armistice-tide, and that where the curtailment of hunting 


[ f should make this impracticable, you will help by inviting donations 













from your members. 


THE NEED IS GREATER NOW. 
Earl Haig’s British Legion Appeal, Cardigan House, Richmond, Surrey 
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AUTUMN IN THE FRUIT GARDEN 


ENERALLY speaking, the fruit harvest 

this year has been a good one, and the 

most pressing work at the moment is 

the gathering of the later varieties of 

apples and pears immediately these are 
mature. ‘Timely gathering is most important, for 
unless the fruits are gathered at the proper time and 
handled with care to avoid bruising, they are likely 
to show signs of early decay and are hardly worth 
storage space. It is never advisable to strip a tree 
until the fruits are properly ripened, and there is no 
better guide to maturity than the ease with which 
the fruits, when held in the hand, part from the 
shoots. Before storing on shelves or trays in a 
fruit room or a the best dessert varieties of 
apples and the late-keeping cooking kinds are best 
wrapped in the specially prepared tissue papers now 
sold for the purpose. This precaution, while 
may appear unnecessary, overcome we 
deficiencies in storage conditions. It ensures that 
the fruits remain crisp and sound, and experience 
shows that the wrapped fruits retain their natural 
juiciness and flavour longer than those unwrapped, 
and are less liable to rot in store. 

It will not be long now before the winter moths 
emerge from their resting-place in the ground 
beneath the trees, and, even before the last of the 
later-maturing varieties are ready for gathering, 
it is a Wise precaution to place grease-bands on the 
trees to check the winter moth and its allies which 
breed the destructive plague of spring-time cater- 
pillars. Improved methods of winter spraying 
with tar-oil washes have considerably 
reduced the need for grease-banding, 
but it is an additional safeguard that 
the careful grower will find it wise to 
employ to ensure the health of his 
trees. The bands do not act only as 
a check to the winter moths; they form 
an excellent trap for woolly aphis 
(American blight) now infesting the 
branches which migrate to the roots 
to spend the winter. 

The orthodox method of banding 
apple, pear, plum and cherry trees by 
fixing a strip of special banding paper 
round the main trunk or round each 
branch and _ coating that with a 
prepared grease is perhaps the best 
to adopt, although there are ready- 
greased bands now available which are 
excellent and save the trouble of apply- 
ing the grease. With older, rough- 
barked trees, however, the paper can 
be dispensed with and the grease 
applied direct to the trunk, ensuring 
that it penetrates to all the crevices 
and fissures which harbour the hibern- 
ating pests. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that the bands should be 
fixed securely and in the case of young 
trees supported by a stake, this too 
should receive a band, fixed at the same 
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PEAR CONFERENCE 
quality dessert variety 
reliable cropper 


and a 


A good 


height from the ground. On low stemmed bush 
trees where there is only about a foot or so of 
main stem it pays to fix a band round the lower part 
of each main branch well up from the groundt 
thus ensuring that every route to the spur growths 
and twigs is barred. 

While prompt grease-banding does much to 
arrest the woolly blight, it is a good plan to supple- 
ment it with a spray of a contact insecticide like 
nicotine or one in powder form. Whether in the 
form of spray or dust, the insecticide should be 
applied with force to ensure the penetration of 
the protective cotton-wool-like covering beneath 
which the aphides live and feed. Only on trained 
cordons and espaliers and low bush trees is it 
possible or economical to daub over every affected 
branch with cotton-wool or a brush dipped in 
methylated spirit or a dilute solution of some tar- 
oil wash. 

No spraying or dusting can be fully effective 
without efficient apparatus, and to the fruit grower 
who wishes to obtain the best from his bushes, a 
good spraying machine is an indispensable item in 
his equipment. The type of sprayer to be chosen 
depends largely on the size of the orchard and the 
number of trees, but experience shows that for 
the average priv ate garden containing a reasonable 
number of fruit trees and bushes a knapsack 
machine or one of the portable barrel models will 
prove the most serviceable and economical. The 
Four Oaks Threefold Sprayer, combining sprayer, 
water tank and litter barrow, will be found a most 





APPLE LAXTON’S SUPERB 


A dessert variety of distinct merit that can be trusted to do 


well in most gardens 


convenient type, well adapted to the needs of the 
ordinary garden. The sprayer, worked on the 
bucket principle, is a very efficient syringe, and the 
tank, mounted on three rubber-tyred wheels, has 
a capacity of eleven gallons. One great advantage 
of the machine is that its use is not confined to 
spraying ; the tank alone can be employed either 
for watering or for collecting weeds and litter. 

In these days the cultivation of fruit of all 
kinds has assumed a greater importance than ever 
before. Whatever spare ground is available should 
support a crop of vegetables or fruit, and the gar- 
dener should see to it that his preparations for any 
planting in new ground or in borders that are being 
cleared of ornamental plants, are put in hand without 
delay. There are still a few weeks yet before the 
actual planting of all fruit trees and bushes with 
the exception of strawberries, can be carried out, 
but it is not too early to make a selection of varieties 
and to despatch the order to one’s nurseryman, 
utilising the time in the interval between the order- 
ing and the arrival of the trees by preparing the 
ground for their reception. 

Good drainage is essential in the production 
of good fruit, and in new ground digging at least 
two feet deep should be the rule. If the soil is on 
the heavy side, incorporate when digging any 
porous or littery material to improve the texture. 
Even where the soil is naturally well drained it is 
advisable to dig it over at least a spade and a half 
deep, and where it is intended to plant cherries 
or plums the addition of lime or basic slag will be 
found beneficial. Only where the ground is poor 
need a dressing of farmyard manure be added, but 
to assist root growth a coarse grade of bone meal 
and a little basic slag mixed with the soil and placed 
round about the roots when the trees are being 
planted can be added. 

In the choice of varieties gardeners are best 
guided by their local conditions of soil and situa- 
tion and by the varieties already doing well in their 
particular neighbourhood. Any selection of dessert 
apples, however, should include, if growing con- 
ditions are satisfactory, such kinds as Beauty of 





THE MERRYWEATHER 
DAMSON 
An excellent variety for 
preserving and bottling 


both 


Bath, Langley Pippin, St. Everard, 
James Grieve, Ellison’s Orange, Wor- 
cester Pearmain, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Blenheim Orange and Laxton’s Superb. 
These will provide a succession from 
late July until December, and can of 
course be supplemented by others, 
such as Exquisite, Ribston Pippin, 
Allington Pippin, and Egremont Russet. 
For culinary purposes, Early Victoria, 
Lord Grosvenor, Warner’s King, Lord 
Derby, Golden Noble, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Newton Wonder and Eramley’s 
Seedling form as good a selection as 
any. 
For pears, the early maturing 
Laxton’s Superb, Williams’ Bon Chré- 
tien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Duron- 
deau, Beurre Superfin, Conference, and 
Doyenne du Comice form a good set. 
Doyenne du Comice is perhaps the best 
flavoured of all pears, but as it is self- 
sterile it should have Beurre Bedford or 
Marguerite Marillat as companions 
for cross pollination. Some care is 
necessary in the choice of plums and cherries. 
Where only a few are grown it is advisable to choose 
self-fertile varieties, such as Early Transparent 
Gage, Denniston’s Superb, Late Transparent Gage 
and Golden Transparent among dessert kinds, and 
Czar, Pershore, Belle de Louvain, Victoria, and Pond’s 
Seedling among the cooking varieties. Among 
cherries, May Duke and Royal Duke are two 
reliable self-fertile kinds, while, if there is space 
for others, choose Early Rivers, Napoleon, and 
Governor Wood, which make excellent reciprocal 
crosses. For a damson there is none to beat the 
Merryweather, a first-rate variety in every way, 
reliable in cropping and excellent for dessert as 
well as for all culinary purposes. This season 
especially it has given a remarkably fine crop, the 
branches being loaded with fruit of good size and 
quality, and for commercial purposes as well as for 
the private garden this damson is in the first flight. 
There is an equally wide selection among bush 
fruits. Of gooseberries, Lancashire Lad, Whin- 
ham’s Industry, Leveller, Lancer, Keepsake, and 
Whitesmith are excellent. Boskoop Giant, Baldwin, 
Seabrook’s Black and Daniels’ September are four 
good black currants, while Earliest of Fourlands, 
Laxton’s No. 1, Perfection, Rivers’ Late Red, 
and Southwell Red (a variety with large bunches) 
are reliable red varieties. Lloyd George, Pyne’s 
Royal and Red Cross are among the best of rasp- 
berries and can be supplemented by loganberries 
and some of the other hybrid berries, among which 
the Veitchberry, Himalayan Berry, Worcester Berry, 
and the John Innes Blackberry are as good as any. 
Where there is room, many of these blackberries 
and hybrid berries are well worth trying. The 
Himalayan Berry, for example, is an extremely 
vigorous and prolific early blackberry, and has the 
curious habit of producing fruit from the old canes 
for several years. The Boysenberry, too, is a 
notable acquisition to the list, raised by crossing 
blackberries, raspberries and the loganberry. The 
fruits are of dark wine colour, highly flavoured, 
and less seedy than other varieties. 
G. C. Tayior. 
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FRuIT is important. Next 

year your own abundant 
supply will prove an invaluable 
economy. 


Food for which 
no ships are 
R:vers’ dependable fruit trees and 
needed 4 bushes are grown in the famous 
fruit tree nurseries established by 
Rivers 216 years ago. You have 
every confidence in stock with such 
a pedigree. Every variety and shape 
available suitable for planting on walls, 
fences, etc., and to make every corner 
productive. Adv:ce free, with pleasure. 


Send now to Rivers for Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Peaches for all soils 
and situations, Raspberries, Goose- 
berries, Loganberries, Currants, 
etc. in all varieties. 


THOS. RIVERS & SON, LTD., 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 


Established 1725. 


FRUIT TREES & BUSHES 
Be RR RES 

















WINTER & SPRING WASH 


vi Spray your fruit trees NOW! 


This new I.T.P. Winter and Spring Wash alters your spraying programme. 
It differs from all other Winter Washes. Many insects hibernate or lay over- 
wintering eggs away from the tree and so cannot be controlled by tar washes. 
Apply I.T.P. just before the actual fall of the leaf, and so destroy the insects 
when still on the tree. Spray again just before bud burst, so catching 
insects newly arrived from their winter hosts. 1I.T.P. Winter Wash is a 
powerful control of Red Spider. It also cleans the bark of trees from Moss, 
Lichen, Fungii, etc., and being a disinfectant as well as an insecticide, 
kills organisms which are not affected by tar washes. It lacks all the 
disadvantages of tar washes. It is economical. One gallon makes 40 gallons. 


FROM ALL SEEDSMEN 
Prices: 1/6; 2/9; gal. 7/6 








INTERNATIONAL TOXIN PRODUCTS LTD. 
Vearows Place, Northwich 10, Cheshire 








—PLANT NOW— 
FRUIT TREES 


A GREAT SPECIALITY 
A large stock of hardy, healthy fruiting 
trees can be supplied for present planting. 
oi.” 62 
FRUIT TREE PLANTING IS A 
NATIONAL NECESSITY 


ROSES, HARDY PERENNIALS, 

ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS, 

HEDGE PLANTS AND _ CLIMBERS 
in great variety. 


Je BARNHAM NURSERIES /:/ 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX 






































For Spraying at all Seasons 
USE 


“FOUR OAKS” 
“cpAL SPRAYERS 


MEDAL 


IN WAR TIME NOTHING IS MORE ESSENTIAL 
At the SprayinG Macuine Triats, Royal HortTIcULTURAL Society, WISLEY, 
July 12th, 1936, ‘‘ Four Oaks” secured 5 Awards of Merit out of a total of 12 Awards 
of Merit given, and ‘‘ Four Oaks” secured a total of 11 Awards out of a total of 
24 Awards given (excluding Power Sprayers). No other Firm secured more thap 
1 Award of Merit (excluding Power Sprayers) against ‘‘ Four Oaks"’§, ‘‘ Four Oaks’ 

secured the only Awards of Merit given for Knapsack Sprayers of any type. 
The above speaks for itself. 


“FOUR OAKS” 





















Gold Medal 

KNAPSACK SPRAYER IS | 
”? | 
If Tinned Be “VICTOR” | 
pe of Knapsack res | 

Sulphur or Sprayer for tainer. 
Liver of Sul- Garden use, The Cheapest | 
phur, 10s. ex- 3 Gallons. Machine we | 
tra. (No. 102) £5.13.9 meee ae ?* | 

Copper. about 


+ 10-Gallon Con- 

tainer- £1026 
A a light 
tyne for Ladies 
use - £8176 


No. 102 


* Also made with | 





THE “FOUROAKS” | 
KENT pattern | 
P re 1 








Once 
itself. 


umped up empties 
Whe operator thus has 
both hands free. 


Made in three sizes. 


HA WI ; 4 Gallons 2% Gallons 
et | LS / £720 £606 
Brass Ball Valves, Brass Pump, all| ( , 1% Gallons 


working Parts outside Container. wine 
* Four Oaks” Sygasers are made in numerous types to sfiit every possible requirement. Complete 
Catalogues of “* Four Oaks” Spraying machines, including Knapsack Sprayers, pusuenatiotpuseers 
and all types of Sprnyers for all pu es, also Syringes, post free on application to the Sole 
Manufacturers—The “Four Oaks” Spraying Machine Co., The Spraying Specialists, 

Four Oaks Works, rour Oaks, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. 
COPYRIGHT ! 


Telephone: 
305 Four Oaks. 





Telegrams * 
“* Sprayer, Four Oaks.” 








Despatch guaranteed 
same day order received 


All machines carriage 
paid. 


Owing to the National Emergency all prices are subject to conditions prevailing 
at the time orders are received. 
































& ROCK 


H. MERRYWEATHER ¢ SONS, 1 


73 - SOUTHWELL - NOTTS Catalogue FREE on Request 
““ COUNTRY LIFE ” Horticultural Catalogue Guide 





















































tes seine ee Its GOES TO THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING SEEDS AND BULBS 
g o GEORGE G. “WIN ' 
Be NEA YY oe WHITELEGG. eee” oo coset ss0cen 
© The Nurseries, HISTO % Seeds for presen 
Ask for our War-Time Catalogue CHISLEHURST esc ige7, | CAMBS. wai 
We offer AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES thousands of trees, : ents 
shrubs, fruits, roses, and plants to clear ground for food crops. SS The largest makers| p 4) BATH. LTD 
HILLIER & SONS, NURSERYMEN, WINCHESTER SYSTON 4 of Hard Lawn Tennis | oo eal atte Home Grown 
’ Courts in Gt. Britain. Bulbs 
LEICESTER. WISBECH. 
VEGETABLES for AUTUMN SOWING ee 
TESTED. 
BULBS, FRUIT TREES, ROSES, LAWNS, 6 tye 


BOWLING GREENS, CRICKET AND 
TENNIS LAWNS 








CARTERS TESTED SEEDS lLtd., 


RAYNES PARK, 





t? 
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"SEEDS' 


REGISTEREO TRADE MARK 






Lists Post Free. 
LONDON 
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By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


HEN historians begin to write 

the tale of these times—and 

I feel quite sure that that will 

happen much sooner than one 

might be able to imagine now— 
there will no doubt be a little but interesting 
chapter devoted to the influence of total war 
on women’s dress. The thought came to 
me as I looked at the three photographs of 
dresses by Cresta (190, Sloane Street, S.W.1, 
and several other addresses) which I am 
presenting on this page. What a drastic 
change there has been in the ideal of dress 
during this last eighteen months. I do not 
say that you cannot still buy very beautiful 
and smart things of a less war-time sort, 
but our attitude has changed so much that 
very plain lines such as these three dresses 
show seem absolutely right for any occasion. 
We revel in lovely colours and good cut 
and making, but we like plainness and 
simplicity as we have not for many years 
past. ‘The dress at the bottom 
is in royal blue tailored wool 
with stitched panels in the skirt, 
a dress that is most effective and 
charming, has nothing in it that 
needs to be renewed or is easily 
crushed, and should look as 
fresh at the end of a day’s wear 
as when it came from your 
wardrobe. The afternoon dress 
is in a printed silk ; a maroon 
ground was chosen, with a leaf 
design, and is equally plain, 
though not so obviously inspired 
by war-time feelings. The 
dinner-dress with the new high- 
fitting waistline that does away 
with belt or sash, and the blouse 
bodice with warm full sleeves 
and neckline at the base of the 


(Below) Very practical and very 
smart is thi; tailored dress in 
royal blue wool 





throat fulfils all our present-day demands for 
a dinner-dress, cosy, easy to get into, simple 
in design, lovely in line and colour—in this 
case pale ice blue and navy blue, than which 
what could be more of the moment ? 

- * » 

Quite an amusing story was told me 
the other day by Madame Marja (1, Wilton 
Place, S.W.1), who makes such very nice 
coats in woven fur, weatherproof and very 
light, so that for people like myself who 
stifle in ‘“‘ real’? fur coats they are ideal. 
The woven furs look remarkably like real 
ones, and Madame Marja, showing me a 
most realistic dyed squirrel, remarked that at 
her Glasgow branch there had been a recent 
smash-and-grab raid and the thief chose a 
woven fur dyed squirrel coat as his prize. 
When he came to sell it, the difference in 
weight—and price—must have been pain- 
fully evident. Madame Marja is putting 
thin linings of quilted kapok into some of 






























(Above) The new very high-fitting waistline on an 
evening dress in wool-faced crépe with pale ice 
blue bodice and graceful flared skirt in navy blue 


(ALL THREE DRESSES FROM CRESTA) 


her coats; this is, of course, the most 
wonderful insulating material, used for 


airmen’s clothes, and means perfect warmth 
with perfect comfort. The furs chiefly used 
for the weaving of her materials are angora, 
goat and llama, but they are very cleverly 
done, and beaver, shorn lamb, Indian lamb 
and sable are among the really excellent 
“furs? she can use. 
* * * 

Now, at once, before the frosts are 
Severe, it is a good idea to look round the 
kitchen garden and see what yet remains to 
be salvedforwinter. Any damsons not wanted 
for immediate use can be made into cheese, 
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THE NEW IDEAL IN DRESS 




























(Above) A most simple but 

effective afternoon dress in a 

maroon coloured silk printed 
with a pattern of leaves 


bottled with or without sugar, 
pulped, preserved with chemical 
tablets, dried, or made into chut- 
ney or pickle. I found a friend 
at whose Hertfordshire Rectory 
I passed last week-end in lovely 
peace, very much concern;d be- 
cause the stormy weather has 
brought down so many windfalls 
from crowded apple trees, and 
few people have time to gather 
them up. The towns in the 
neighbourhood have quantities of 
refugees from East London and 
other places for whcm the best 
of the windfalls would make a 
treat, while the bruised ones 
would give much material for 
pies and puddings for them. 
Here is an opportunity for the 
woman living in the country to 
organise local ‘“‘ elderlies,’’ chil- 
dren and refugees to pick up 
the windfalls and persuade some- 
body going into the local town to 
take them in day-by-day. Like 
many other larger services to the 
public this demands two things— 
organisation and despatch. 
* * * 

By the bye, it is good citizenship to 
use as much oatmeal as possible, as the 
home crops are good. Now that the 
weather is colder, most of us would welcome 
porridge, and a half-and-half mixture of oat- 
meal and flour is good for cakes and scones. 

Those people who find that coffee 
suits them as well as tea will be doing a 
kindly thing in making use of it as much as 
possible as supplies are ample. A great many 
English people simply cannot bring them- 
selves to make the exchange, and this will 
leave more in hand for them. 
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MINISTRY 








Tus is no time to neglect your meals. You 
ust keep up your health and strength. Learn the 
‘t of making one-pot dishes combining a number 

cf essential foods (you'll find a recipe for one 
below). Bread and potatoes will give you bodily 
warmth, and energy to cope with present difficulties. 


ON THE KITCHEN FRONT 


One-pot Meal 
It is perfectly easy to have good 
hot meals without much heat in 
cooking. The following dish is a 
particularly appetising and useful 
one. Cut into convenient pieces 
2 Ibs. of any stewing meat, such 
as skirt of beef, ox-cheek or shin 
of beef and put in a casserole. 
Add a teacupful of rice, 2 or 3 
carrots, an onion and a piece of 
swede, all sliced. Season with 
salt and pepper and add a bay 
leaf if liked. Pour in enough hot 
water to cover and top with slices 
of raw potato. Put on the lid 
and cook in the oven at the lowest 
possible heat for at least 5 hours. 
If you don’t want to use the oven, 
put the covered casserole into a 
large saucepan with boiling water 
coming as far up the sides of the 
casserole as possible. Put on the 

vucepan lid and cook over a 
immer of heat for at least 3 

ours, replenishing the boiling 

ater if necessary. 

arried Meal 

“e carried meal can be made 


‘ractive if you give thought to 
and sandwiches are apt to 





become monotonous. Delicious 
and satisfying meals can be made 
in little fireproof dishes or basins, 
and if the contents are firm 
enough, these can easily be 
carried. Here are two suggestions: 
Shepherd’s Pie with a good cover- 
ing of grated breadcrumbs, and a 
layer of chutney on the bottom 
of the dish if liked ; or Kedgeree 
made withrice and canned salmon. 
Both these dishes may be heated 
up, but they are very good cold, 
too. If possible eat them with a 
little salad. 


Hints on Storing Potatoes 


Anyone can store potatoes suc- 
cessfully provided these rules are 
observed : 

1. The potatoes must be dry. Dig 
them in fine weather and leave 
them on the surface to dry for a 
few hours. If necessary complete 
drying under cover and in the 
dark. 

2. Store in boxes or sacks in a 
frostproof building. All light 
must be excluded to prevent the 
potatoes from greening. Cover 
them with sacking or a thick layer 
of straw or bracken. 


Turn on your wireless at 
8.15 every morning to hear 


useful hints and recipes 








aT 
‘HE MINISTRY OF FOOD, LONDON, S.W.! 
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SOME RECENT FICTION 


OVELY, ardent Elisabeth of Austria is Miss 
Elizabeth Sprigge’s subject in THE RAVEN’s 
Wino (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.), and she brings 
her to life, from the time when she was a gay, 
impulsive girl riding about the Hungarian 
countryside, to the time of her assassination. The 
book is a labour of love; wide reading and admiring 
affection have gone to its making. The author has 
kept closely to original documents, yet has achieved 
easy narrative and natural dialogue. With pity and 
sympathy we follow, as if it were new, the tale of 
hopes, disappointments, disasters suffered by a 
woman to whom the trappings of royalty could never 
serve as any compensation for loss of liberty and in- 
itiative. A woman of talent and energy was require d 
to be nothing but a beautiful figurehead in the 
Court whose etiquette was the strictest in Europe ; 
a woman with capacities for a grand passion was 
loved but never understood by her Emperor 
husband. Side by side with Elisabeth’s own 
tragedy run the tragedies of her son Rudolf of 
Austria, and of her kinsmen, Ludwig of Bavaria 
and Maximilian of Mexico. The book is an artist’s 
reconstruction of old, unhappy things and battles, 
physical and spiritual, of a century ago. 


FAITHFUL SERVICE 

Miss Naomi Jacob has chosen to glorify the 
faithful servant in Satty ScartH (Hutchinson, 
gs. 6d.), and her heroine, rescued from the work- 
house by the Earl of Stollingford, started life 
somewhat in debt to her employer. Sally, however, 
is a strong character: strong in love and in 
reticence, and her service to the family sometimes 
takes a different form from that of doing what is 
asked of her. She falls in love with the heir and 
obeys his father in refusing to marry him, she gains 
their child a father and a name by marrying without 
confessing her predicament a respectable gardener 
who loves her, and is for a few years out of the 
orbit of the Family. After her husband’s death 
she goes back to be housekeeper, and she and her 
past lover are brought together again. Time, 
which has made Sally stronger than ever and 
resolved that no other deception such as that she 
practised on her husband shall lower her standards, 
has left her lover, now Lord Stallingford, weaker 
and less balanced, and he has one more claim to 


(Reviews continued from page 331) 


make on her, involving yet further deceit. Her 
method of dealing with this situation is the closing 
incident of an interesting book. 


IN THE EIGHTEEN EIGHTIES 

In CouNnTERFEIT (Jarrolds, 9s.) Miss Duke has 
given us a slice of Victorian middle-class life 
which makes good fare, albeit the cake is of the 
plain and solid type with not much sugar or spice 
about it. The story centres round Jane Holt, who, 
brought up in luxury, marries the vicar of Middle- 
pool and is suddenly brought face to face with 
the poverty and sordidness of an industrial town 
in the 1880’s. A singularly unadaptable character, 
Jane fits into this new life little better than the 
proverbial square peg into its round hole, and her 
inability to understand the inhabitants of Middle- 


pool and misguided interference in parochial 
quarrels precipitates a series of disagreeable 
situations. A further complication is the arrival 


of her pretty young sister, who, banished to the 
Middlepool vicarage as a punishment for flirtatious 
behaviour at home, promptly fans the smouldering 
suspicions and resentments into a first-class blaze. 
One might feel more sympathetic towards Jane in 
the midst of her trials and tribulations if she were 
not so completely shrouded in self-pity and 
indifference to her husband’s vocation. As it is, 
Gladys, tiresome little minx though she is, steals 
our affection by her warm heart and impulsiveness, 
and in the end, when the happiness of at least half 
a dozen people is about to crash through malicious 
gossip, it is she and not her staid and chilly sister 
who manages to save the situation. 


A THRILLER OF TIBET 
The thousands of readers who have delighted 

in the late Mr. Talbot Mundy’s stories of adventures 
and remantic doings in India and Tibet may rest 
assured that they will find plenty of both in OLD 
Uciy Face (Hutchinson, gs. 6d.). Though quite 
obviously a sequel, the book will be little the worse 
for that, even to the reader who now first makes the 
acquaintance of the characters, and the story, from 
a rather slow beginning, works up to a most exciting 
ending with Old Ugly Face, the one Lama who has 
been loyal to the boy Dalai Lama, leading a gang of 
naked hermits through a Tibetan snowstorm to his 
rescue. Mr. Mundy’s intimate knowledge of Tibet 


and of the faith and customs of its people made his 
stories something quite out of the way, but it is just 
possible that the readers who enjoy the thriller aspect 
of this book may be a little disconcerted by the many 
arguments on the wider aspects of religion between 
the principal characters, and even more at finding 
the references for all quotations from the Bible or 
Shakespeare used by them at the bottom of the page. 


RELIGION IN DISTRESS 

When Martin Boyd conceived the idea of Nuns 
IN JEOPARDY (Dent, 7s. 6d.) he evidently intended 
to teach some lesson, perhaps that no fulfilment is 
possible without experience. He chose six Anglican 
nuns and one novice for his vehicles of «xperience 
and fulfilment, cast them away on a desert island 
with several men, including the saturnine icono- 
clastic tempter, Mr. Smith, blasted thom with a 
volcanic eruption, and finally, one presumes, 
brought them to what we must look upon as fulfil- 
ment. He makes a queer, haunting tale of it, which 
only falls to the ground because his nuns are not 
typical. Nuns who forgot to pray in the face of 
death would be no credit to any Order. It is 
difficult to see anything very acceptable in this 
book; it seems a singularly ill-timed attack on 
sacred things, which far too many weak-minded 
people will accept as truth, 


NAZI INTO ANGLOPHIL 

There is a simplicity and freshness about the 
novels of Miss D. E. Stevenson which make them 
welcome reading in these times of stress, when a 
complicated plot and an elaborate style are difficult 
to follow. THE ENGLIsH Arr (Collins, 8s.) is a 
a war story. A young Nazi German, whose mother 
was an Englishwoman, comes to England with the 
idea of perfecting his knowledge of the language, 
and picking up any scraps of information which 
may be of use in Germany. He stays with his 
English cousins, whom, at first, he completely 
misunderstands. Later he realises the real meaning 
of the British attitude, and, being fundamentally 
honest, changes his own. The violation of Czecho- 
Slovakia horrifies him, and he becomes active against 
the Nazi Government. An extremely hair’s-breadth 
escape from Germany lands him in Britain,. where 
eventually he becomes engaged to his charming 
English cousin. 
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JAMES AGATE’S 


being yet more of the famous diaries 


“1 think that Ego 4 is the best, because 
the war throws its dark menacing shadow 
over the trivia of Mr Agate’s scene, and 
they shine out with a sharp definiten2ss 
against the thundercloud.”—sIR HUGH 
WALPOLE (Book Society News) 


** Gradely entertainment for everyone.” 
— Yorkshire Post. 
Book Society Recommendation 
Illustrated 18 /-. net 


THOMAS FIRBANK’S 


I Bought 
a Mountain 


| 

: 

= 
“Were I a wealthy philanthropist I 

would buy thousands of copies to dis- 

tribute to young men who will soon, 

pray God, be starting life afresh.” 

—WILLIAM GAVIN (Country Life). rz] 

bg 

: 


A fine significant book about a North 
Wales mountain sheep farm. 


2nd Printing 8/6 net 


H. MONTGOMERY HYDE’S 


Judge Jeffreys 
The author of Princess Lieven shows us 
without bias the real Jeffreys—a man 
whose romantic first marriage showed 
him capable of finer feelings, a cruel 
man, but not as fiendishly cruel as 
history would have us believe, a man 
whose rise and fall were meteoric. 


Book Society Recommendation 


Illustrated 12/6 net 
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Philip 
Gosse 


THE SQUIRE 
OF WALTON HALL 


A charming biography of the early 

tgth Century head of an old York- 

shire family, Charles Waterton: a 

devout Catholic, ardent naturalist and 

traveller in wild and exotic places 
8 illustrations, map. 15/- net. 


Recommended by the Times Lit. Supp. 


ES at 


HEALTHY 
CATING 


V. H. MOTTRAM, o.a. 
Professor of Physiology, London University 


One of our leading dieticians shows 
how, by following a few commonsense 
rules, you can preserve peacetime 
nourishment and good health in spite 
of war rationing without increasing 
your expenditure. 3/- net. 
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@ ALLEN & UNWIN BOOKS 


Furnishing 


Your Home 
Mrs. C. G. TOMRLEY 


An unusual guide to creative 
modern furnishing, with inspir- 
ing and money-saving advice 
from large questions to the 
smallest detail. 

“There could not be a more 
thorough guide for those making 
new homes and those renovating 
old homes.”—Fohn O’London’s 
Weekly 

Fully illustrated. Preface by 

ANTHONY BERTRAM _ 8s 6d net 





The Wake of the Conquered 
MAURICE BETHELL JONES 
A novel of the Norman Conquest. 
** Not since Lytton has this subject 
for a novel been so competently and 
pleasantly handled by a novelist . . . 
narrated with a scholar’s knowledge 
and a thriller-writer’s sense of the 
dramatic.”’—Nottingham Guardian 
7s 6d net 


Just as I Feared 
DAMARIS ARKLOW 


A subtle satire presenting the lives of 
a group of people connected with an 
enormous Russian tractor factory. 
Here is the traditional Russia of 
grandiose schemes and colossal in- 
competence, shown with a great good 
humour. 7s 6d net 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 








WILLS 
IN WAR TIME 


[ In critical times, 


when no 
individual life can be relied upon, 
an added responsibility rests upon 
all who wish to ensure that expert 
and immediate attention should be 
available for the strict compliance 
' with the terms of their Wills at their 
death. The appointment of Lloyds 
Bank as 
advantages, and a booklet explaining 
{ this section of the work of the Bank 
may be obtained, free of charge, 
from any Branch. 


Executor secures these 





Head Office: 
71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 














Cork-tipped as 








MINORS 


Now, as always, 


the best 
value on the 


market 


well as Plain 







Lovely teeth 
for a, lifetime... 


Biber 

































bs 
Also 
Specialists 
for 
|| HUMANE 
TRAPS 
Recom. 
mended by 
B.8.P.C.A. - 
ror sove® 
>-1o8 one 
[Iss 


were > 
ate eS 
Most efficient 


sO Tw 

THE SPADE TWINS boot cleaners 
ever designed. (Over 16,000 sold.) 

Scraper 10/3 . . Bootwiper 29/6 

or 39/- the pair. 


BIRD TABLE Hopper type for suet, 
seed and coco-nuts. 

Customer writes: ‘ [am delighted with it. Itis 

the beat designed bird table I have come across.” 

Price 30/-; or with 2 nesting boxes in 
roof 2/- extra. 

FROM ALL IRONMONGERS, or in case of 
difficulty, carriage paid from Messrs. 
“SPADE SCRAPERS” (Dept. C.L.), 
WAPPENHAM, TOWCESTER. 




















Is essential in War 


INGREASED FOOD PRODUCTION 


j Z Time, and a heated 
-_ © Glasshouse is a 





- definite aid to that 
nti if 
—————— Zi; end. 
Wz 
LEE E Ample stocks of 
nance material and our 
i | own transport 


ee eee Lene ee 


enable us to give 
. rapid delivery of 
Structures for 
Heating. 


- 


Estimates free. Visits of inspection by arrangement. 
Horticultural Builders 


MESSENGER & Co., LT °9 & Heating Engineers, 


LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
Telephone : 2691 Loughborough ; 5409 Victoria, London. 


> 


a 


EHoSey 
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Educational 


(BSAA GSAS CAAA ASVBS ASB BSSASVA ASS GSB ESTOS (85 BS 


The 
S* JAMES’S 
Secretarial COLLEGE 


PATRONS. 
BISHOP WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D. 
THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT ROTHERMERE 
SIR WOODMAN BURBIDGE, BART., C.B.E. 
THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF DURHAM 
SIR LYNDEN MACASSEY, K.B.E., K.C. 
ETC. 





THE RT. REV. 
THE LADY VALDA MACHELL 
THE LADY KATHARINE SEYMOUR 
THE DOWAGER LADY SYSONBY 
MIss LILIAN C. BARKER, U.B.E. 
ETC. 





COUNTRY BRANCHES at BRADPOLE, nr. 

BRIDPORT, DORSET, and at CHEDINGTON 

COURT, MISTERTON, SOMERSET, or in 

London at 34, GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1 
Telephone: SLOANE 7798 


IF YOU WANT A LADY SECRETARY 


who is really efficient, intelligent, and of good 
education, apply to the above College. 








THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


All Branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates granted. 
Principal, Miss RaNDALL, 18¢ Class Diplomee, Edinburgh Training School 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” HOTEL REGISTER | 





LONDON 


ALMOND’S HOTEL. 
Clifford Street, W.1. 
BAILEY’S HOTEL. 
Gloucester Road, $.W.7. 
BASIL STREET HOTEL. 
Knightsbridge, 5.W. 
BERKELEY HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
BROWN’S HOTEL. 
Dover Street, W.1. 
CADOGAN HOTEL. 
Sloane Street .S.W.1. 
CARLTON HOTEL. 

Pall Mall,S.W.1. 
CAVENDISH HOTEL. 
Jermyn Street, W.1. 
CLARIDGE’S HOTEL. 
Brook Street, W.1. 
CONNAUGHT WOTEL. 
Carlos Place, W. 
DORCHESTER coats 
Park Lane, W.1 

GORING HOTEL. 5 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 
GT. WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL. 


Paddington. 


GROSVENOR HOTEL. : 
Buckingham Palace Koad, S.W. 
Gncevancs BousE. 

Park Lane, 
HOWARD HOTE 
Norfolk Street, es. WA.4. 
LANGHAM HOTEL. 
Portland Place, W.1. 


PARK LANE HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 


PICCADILLY HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 


RITZ HOTEL. 
Picc oie W.1. 


SAVOY moet. 

Strand, W.C. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL. 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 
WALDORF HOTEL. 

Aldwych, W.C.2. 
WASHINGTON POEL. 


Curzon Street, V 


WILTON HOTEL. 
Victoria, S.W.1. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
BEDFORD. 
Swan Hore. 


BLETSOE. 


THe Fatcon INN. 


EATON SOCON. 


Ye O_pe Wuite Horse. 
BERKSHIRE 

ABINGDON. 

CROWN AND TutstLe Hore.. 

ASCOT. 

BerysTEvE Hore .. 

BRAY-ON-THAME 


Ine Hinv’s Heap Ho TEL. 


GEORGE HOTEL. 


SONNING. 


WHITE Hart Hore, 

WINDSOR. 

Tne “ Wuirt 
Lrp. 


Hart,”’ Wrinpsor, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
CAMBRIDGE. 
University ARMs Hore.. 


WHITTLESFORD. 
Rep Lion Hore. 


CHESHIRE 
CHESTER. 
GROSVENOR Hore, Eastgate 
Street. 
HOYLAKE 


Roya Hott L 


CORNWALL 
BUDE. 
THE GRENVILLE Horet (Bupe) 
Lrp. 
FALMOUTH. 


FALMOUTH --4 fn. 


HELFORD PASSAGE. 
(near Falmouth). 
Tue Ferry Boar Inn 


POLPERRO, LOOE. 


Novucuts & Crosses INN, 


PORT GAVERN. PORT ISAAC. 


Brpe-a-WHILE Private Hore. 


Cornwall— continued 


ST. IVES. 

TREGENNA CasTLeE HOTEL. 
ST. MAWES. 

Sup aANp CastLe Hore. 


‘AGEL. 
KinG ARTHUR'S CasTLE HOTEL. 


CUMBERLAND 
CARLISLE 


CROWN AND Mitre Hore. 
GLENRIDDING, PENRITH. 
ULLswaTeR HOTEL. 
KESWICK (English Lakes). 
Royvat Oak Hore! 


LOWESWATER. 


Scacte Hitt Horel 


DEVONSHIRE 


BANTHAM. (near Kingsbridge). 


THe Stoop Ixy. 

BARNSTAPLE. 

IMPERIAL Horet 

BELSTONE (DARTMOOR). 

CHERRY TREES. 

BIGBURY BAY. 

BurGH Istanp Hore! 

BOVEY TRACEY 

Bienunem Guest Hovst 

BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 

KOSEMULLION HOTEL 

CULLOMPTON. 

CuLLomMPTON HOTEL. 

DARTMOUTH. 

RaALeicu Horel 

StreTE, MANor House Hore! 

EXETER. 

RouGemont Hote! 

HARTLAND. 

Quay Hore! 

HAYTOR, NEWTON ABBOT. 

MoorLand HOrTeL. 

PINCHAFORD FARM 

mong CROSS (N. 
{oor INN 

KINGSWEAR (S. DEVON). 

RivERSEA Private Hore. 

Phone 32 Kingswear 


DEVON). 


LEE. 

Lee Bay Hore . 
LIFTON. 

THe ARUNDELL ARMs. 
Royal Cas TLE HOTEL. 


MODBU RY (S. DEVON’. 


Mopsury INN HOTEL. 


NORTH BOVEY 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


GLOUCESTER. 
New County Hore, 
Street. 


TE SBURY. 
Royat Hop Pote Hore. 


HAMPSHIRE 
BROCKENHURST. 


Forest Park Hore. 

BO ce) . 

BRANKSOME ToweR HOTEL. 

CANFORD CLIFFS HOTEL. 

GRAND HOTEL. 

Hicuciirre Hore. 

NorFoLk HOorTe.. 

Ine Wuire HERMITAGE 
Front). 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). 

THe Haven Hore. 

LIPHOOE. 

Roya Ancnor Hore . 

LYNDHURST. 

Crown Hore . 

NEW MILTON. 

GRAND MARINE HOTEL, 
BARTON-ON-SEA. 

ODIHAM. 

GEORGE HOTEL. 

SOUTHSEA. 


SANDRINGHAM HOTEL. 


STONEY CROSS 


near Lyndburst). 


Compton Arms Hore L. 


WINCHESTER. 


Koya Hore . 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


HEREFORD. 

Hop Pote Horev. 
ROSS-ON-WYE (near). 
Mount CraiG Horec 


ROSS-ON-WYE. 


RoyvaL Horec. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
BUSHEY. 


BusHey Hat Hore. 
LITTLE GADDESDEN. 
BRIDGWATER ARMS HOTEL 
ROYSTON. 

BANYERS Hore. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY 


GUESSEN’s Court Hore -. 


(near Moretonhampstead). 


Manor House Hore. 
NORTHAM (Westward Ho). 
CLEVELANDS Hore. 
PAIGNTON. 

RevcLirFe Hote. 
SEATON (S. DEVON). 
CHATEAU TRIANON, 


SHALDON (near Teignmouth). 


Ine Rounp Hovs~ Hore. 
SIDMOUTH. 

FoRTFIELY HOTEL. 

KNOWLE Horet, Lrp. 
Vicroria Hore v. 

CeparR SHape HOTEL. 


TORQUAY. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
HUNTINGDON. 


GEORGE HOTEL 


ST. IVES. 


GOLDEN Lion Hore. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 
SHANKLIN. 


SHANKLIN Towers Hore. 


Dran-PrRioR‘ HoTet, St. Marks 
Road. 
GRAND HOTEL. KENT 
IMPERIAL HOTEL 
Livermeapd House Hore. CANTERBURY. 
PaLace Hore. Aspot’s Barton HOTEL. 
forpay Horets, Lrp., ToRBAY DOVER (St. Margaret’s Bay). 
Roap. THE GRANVILLE HOTEL. 


WOOLACOMBE BAY(N.DEVON). 


WooLacomBE Bay HOTEL. 


YELVERTON. 


Moor.tanp Links Horev. 


DORSETSHIRE 
CHARMOUTH. 


Tue Courr. 


Ss SBURY 
CoomBe Hous: 
SHERBORNE. 


Dicsy Hore. 


STUDLAND BAY. 


KNOLL House Hore. 


“Hore. 


DURHAM 
DURHAM 


Roya. County Hore. 


ESSEX 
FRINTON-ON-SEA. 


Beacn Hore . 


FOLKESTONE. 


BURLINGTON HOTEL. 
HYTHE. 
THe Horer ImMpPertat. 


fown House. 


SEVENOAKS, RIVERHEAD. 


THe AMHERST ARMS HOTEL. 
E WELLS. 
WELLINGTON HOTEL. 


WESTE 


KinG’s Arms HOorTeEL-. 


LANCASHIRE 
SOUTHPORT. 


Victoria Hore. 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. 


GRAND HOTEL. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
G 


RANTHAM. 

ANGEL AND Royat Hore, 
GrEoRGE HOTEL. 
HOLBEACH. 

CuHeguers HOTEL. 


LINCOLN. 
| Wuite Hart Hore. 


STAMFORD 


; GEORGE HOTEL, 


(Pier 


MONMOUTH 
GIBBY 


Southgate} Court BLeppyn. 


NORFOLK 


BLAKENEY Horet. 

CROMER. 

GRAND HOTEL. 

HUNSTANTON. : 

Le STRANGE ARMS GOLF LINKS 
Hore. 

Go.tpen Lion Horet. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


FOTHERINGHAY. 

Manor Farm Country Hore. 
KETTERING. 

GeorGE HOorTeL. 
PETERBOROUGH 

ANGEL HOTEL. 

BuLt Horet 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
NR. RETFORD. 


BaRNBY Moor. 
Hore. 


Ye O_pveE Be 


OXFORDSHIRE 
MINSTER LOVELL. 


THe O_p Sway. 


OXFORD. 


KANDOLPH HOTEL, 


SHROPSHIRE 
CHURCH STRETTON. 


THe Hore c. 


SOMERSET 
ALLERFORD, MINEHEAD. 


i) 
Hotnicote House Hore. 
BATH. 
LANSDOWN GROVE 
Lanspown HorteL, 
BrockHaAM Env. 
EXFORD (near Minehead). 
Crown Hore. 
HOLFORD. 
ALFOXTON PaRK HoTeL 
during the war). 


Hore, 


(closed 


GEORGE Hote. 
AD. 
Breacu Hore. 
Hore. METROPOLE. 
TAUNTON. 


CasTLe HOTEL, 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
ECCLESHALL (near). 


BisHops OFFLEY MANOR, 
Howse. 


GUEST 


Wuitt Hart Horet. 


SUFFOLK 
ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA. 


Wuite Lion Hore. 
puns ST. EDMUNDS. 
ANGEL HOTEL. 


BARTON MILLS 

(near Bury St. Edmunds) 
Tue Butt Inn. 

FELIXSTOWE. 

Fetix Hore. 


SOUTHWOLD. 


GRAND HOTEL. 


SURREY 
CHURT (near Farnham). 


FRENSHAM Ponp Hore. 
GODALMING. 

THe Lake Hore. 
GUILDFORD (near). 
NEWLANDS CorRNER HOTEL, 
HASLEMERE. 

GEORGIAN HOTEL. 
KINGSWOOD (WARREN). 
KInGswoop Park GuEsT House. 
PEASLAKE (near Guildford) 
Hurtwoop Hore. 


SANDE 


RSTEAD.. 
SELSDON PaRK HOTEL. 


WEYBRIDGE. 


OATLANDS PARK Hore. 


WIMB . 
SouTHDOWN Hatt Hore. 


SUSSEX 
BEXHILL. 


GRANVILLE HOTEL. 
BRIGHTON. 

NorFOLK HOTEL. 

Ovp Sup Hore. 
BRIGHTON (SALTDEAN). 
Ocean HOorTeL. 
CROSS-IN-HAND. 
PossINGWORTH PaRK HOTEL. 
CROWBOROUGH. 

Crest Horer. Tel. 394. 
Tue Beacon Hore. 
EASTBOURNE. 
ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 
BurRLInGton HOTEL. 

Park GaTeEs HOTEL. 
HASTINGS. 
| QueEen’s Hore.. 

HOVE. 

New Impertiat Hore. 
Prince’s Hore. 

Duprey Hore. 
KIRDFORD, BILLINGHURST. 
Fittiams (GuUEsT Howse). 
LEWES. 

Wuite Hart Hore. 


PETWORTH. 


Swan Hore. 


Tupor CLOsE Hott i. 

ST. LEONARDS. 

Royat Victoria Hore. 
Sussex Hore. 

WYCH CROSS (Forest Row). 


THe Rorsuck Hore. 


WARWICKSHIRE 
BIRMINGHAM. 


New Granp Horte.. 


WESTMORLAND 
AMBLESIDE. 


THe QvueEN’s Hore. 
PRINCE OF WALES LAKE Hore. 


LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL. 
RicGc’s Crown Hore . 


WILTSHIRE 


EAST EVERLEIGH, 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Tue Crown Hore. 

SALISBURY. 

O_p GEORGE HOTEL. 

County Hore.. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
BROADWAY. 


Dormy Guest House. 
(Broadway Golf Club). 
Tne Lycon Arms. 
DROITWICH SPA. 


RAvEN HOTEL. 


YORKSHIRE 
BOROUGHBRIDGE. 


THREE ARROWS HOTEL. 
CATTERICK BRIDGE. 
Tue BripGe House Hore. 


i. 
THe MIDDLETON HOTEL. 
LONDONDERRY. 
Newton House Hore.. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Roya HoteL. 
SOUTH STAINLEY 
(near Harrogate). 

Rep Lion Inn. 
YORK. 
Youncs Hore, 

GATE. 


HIGH PETER- 


IRELAND (EIRE) 
ENNISTYMON (Co. CLARE). 


FAtis HOTEL. 

LOUGH ARROW (Co. SLIGO). 

Ho.tityBrook House Hore . 

LUCAN (Co. DUBLIN). 

Spa Hore. 

WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY). 

Bay View HotTe-. 

Ee (Hunting District) 
(Co. CORK). 


| CorKBEG HorTeL. 


| NORTHERN IRELAND 
| BANGOR (Co. DOWN). 
Roya. Hore. 


| BELFAST. 


GRAND CENTRAL Hore. 


| PORTRUSH. 


| SEABANK HoTeEL, 


SCOTLAND 
ARGYLLSHIRE 


‘ ORD. 
CumLraIL Hote . 


LOCH AWE 


Locu Awe Hore. 


FIFESHIRE 
ST. ANDREWS. 


Tue GRAND HOTEL. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 
CARRBRIDGE. 


CARRBRIDGE Hore. 
CALE DONIAN. Hore. 
ONICH. 


CREAG on 


PORTRE 


PORTREE 


Hore. 


_—_— 


KINCARDINESHIRE 
BANCHORY. 


Tor-NA-COILLE HOrTe.. 


PERTHSHIRE 
BLAIR ATHOLL. 


| ATHOLL ARMS Hote L. 
GLENDEVON (near Gleneagles). 
CastLe Hore 
Telephone : Muckhart 27. 
PERTH. 

WINvsok RESTAURANT, 
38, St. John Street. 


ROSS-SHIRE 
STRA 


Spa Horev. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE 
LAIRG. 


ALTNAHARRA HOTEL. 


SCOURIE. 


HOTEL Scourie. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE 
STRANRAER. 


AvuLp KING’s ARMs. 


WALES 
CAPEL CURIG. 
Tyn-y-Corep Hore. 


DOLG 


) ELLEY 
GOLDEN Lion Roya Hore. 
Tne Hanp Horet. 


SAUNDERSFOOT, TENBY. 


St. Bripes Hore, 


FOREIGN HOTELS 





CEYLON 
COLOMBO. 


GALLE Face Hore. 


KANDY. 
QuEEN s HOorTeL. 


JAPAN 
KOBE 


ORIENTAL HOTEL. 


AFRICA 
KENYA COLONY (THIKA). 


Bive Posts Hote, 
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